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CHAPTER LIII. 
THAT THOU ART BLAMED SHALL NOT BE THY DEFECT. 


NCE, as Dolly was hurrying 
away through the passages 
to the great front entrance, 
she looked back, for she 
thought she heard Robert’s 
step coming after her. It 
was only Casimir, the servant, 
who had been loitering by a 
staircase and had seen her 
pass. She came to the great 
wide doors of the music hall 
were the people were congre- 
gated, the servants carrying 
their mistresses’ carriage 
cloaks over their arms, the 
touters and vendors of pro- 
grammes. ‘The music was 
still in her ears; she felt 
very calm, very strange. 

Casimir would have pare off for the carriage if she had not stopped him. 

‘Is mademoiselle indisposed ? Shall I accompany her ?”’ he asked. 

| But although Dolly looked very pale she said she was not ill; she 
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would go home alone: and when she was safely seated in the little 
open carriage he called for her the colour came back into her cheeks, 
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She leant back, for she was very tired. As she drove along she tried to 
remember what had happened, to think what more would happen, but 
she could not doso. It was a feeling, not an event, that had moved her 
so; and the outward events that relate these great unseen histories to 
others are to the actors themselves of little consequence. As for the 
future, Dolly could scarcely believe in a future. Was anything left to 
her now. Her life seemed over, and she was scarcely twenty; she was 
sorry for herself. She did not regret what she had done, for he did not 
love her. It was Rhoda whom heloved. Rhoda who seemed to have ab- 
sorbed everything, little by little. There was nothing that she had spared. 
Dolly wondered what they would say at the Court. She thought of Frank 
Raban too. If the Squire’s news was true Frank Raban would be think- 
ing no more of her, but absorbed in other interests. Even Frank—was 
anyone faithful in life? Then she thought of George: he had not failed : 
he had been true to the end, and this comforted her. 

Everything seemed to have failed with her, and yet, how shall I explain 
it, Dolly was at peace with herself. In her heart she knew that she had 
tried, almost tried to do her best. No pangs of conscience assailed her 
as she drove home through this strange chaos of regrets and forgetful- 
ness. Her hands fell into her lap as she leant back in the little carriage: 
it was bringing her away through the dull rattle of the streets to a new 
home, a new life, swept and garnished, so it seemed to Dolly, where 
everything was strange and bare—one in which, perhaps, little honour 
was to be found, little credit. What did she care! She was too true a 
lady to trouble herself about resentments and petty slights and difficulties. 
They had both meant to do right. As for Rhoda, Dolly would not think 
of Rhoda just then, it hurt her. For George’s sake she must try to think 
kindly of her ; was it for her to cast a stone? Dolly came upstairs slowly 
and steadily, opened the door, which was on the latch, and came in, 
looking for her mother. Miss Vanborough had never, not even in the 
days of her happy love, looked more beautiful than she did as she came 
into the little sitting-room at home. A light was in her face; it was the 
self-forgetful look of some-one who has passed for a moment beyond 
the common state of life, escaping the assaults of selfish passion, into a 
state where feeling is not destroyed but multiplied beyonditself. In these 
moods sacrifice scarcely exists. The vanities of the world glitter in vain, 
discord cannot jar, and in the midst of tumult and sorrow souls are at peace. 

Mrs. Palmer was not alone; the Squire was there. He had brought 
news. He had been detained by a peremptory telegram from Norah— 
“* Jonah arrives Paris to-morrow ; mamma says, remain, bring Jonah home” 
—and Jonah, who had come almost at the same time as the telegram, had 
accompanied the Squire, and was waiting impatiently enough hoping to 
see Dolly. He had been somewhat bored by the little elderly flirtation 
which had been going on for the last half-hour between his aunt and 
his godfather (which sort of pot-pourri, retaining a certain faint perfume 
of bygone roses, is not uncommon); but he did not move, except to 
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go and stand out upon the balcony and stare up and down the street: 
he was leaning over the slender railing when Dolly came in, and so it 
happened that at first she only saw the Squire sitting by her mother’s 
easy chair. She gave him her hand. He stood holding it in his, and 
looking at her, for he saw that something had happened. 

‘Alone!’ said Mrs. Palmer. ‘‘Is Robert with you? Ihave some 
news for you; guess, Dolly;”’ and Philippa looked archly towards the 
window. 

Dolly looked at her mother. ‘‘I left them at the concert,” she said, 
not asking what the news was. 

‘‘ What made you leave them? Why do you stare at me like that?” 
cried Mrs. Palmer, forgetting her news. ‘‘ Have you had another quarrel ? 
Dolly, I have only just been saying so to Mr. Anley, under the cireum- 
stances you really should not—you really should ——” 

‘“‘Tt has all been a mistake, mamma,” said Dolly, looking up, though 
she did not see much before her. ‘‘ Everything is over. Robert and I 
have parted, quite parted,” she repeated sadly. 

‘‘ Parted!”’ exclaimed the Squire ; “‘ has it come to this?” 

‘¢ Parted!’’ cried poor exasperated Philippa. ‘‘I warned you. It is 
your own fault, Dolly, you have been possessed all along. Mr. Anley, 
what is to be done?” cried the poor lady, turning from one to the 
other. ‘Is it your doing or Robert’s? Dolly, what is it all about ?” 

Dolly did not answer for an instant, for she could not speak. 

The Squire began muttering something between his teeth, as he strode 
up and down the room with his hands in his pockets. 

‘Take care, you will knock over the jardinicre,” cried Mrs. Palmer. 

Dally’s eyes were all full of tears by this time. As he turned she laid 
her hand upon the old man’s arm. ‘It is my doing, not his,’’ she said. 
‘You must not be hard upon him; indeed it is all my doing.”’ 

‘‘Tt is your doing now, and most properly,” said the Squire, very 
gravely, and not in the least in his usual half joking manner. ‘I can 
only congratulate you upon having got rid of that abominable prig; but 
you must not take it all upon yourself, my poor child.” 

Dolly blushed up. ‘‘ You think it is not my fault,” she said, and the 
glow spread and deepened ; ‘‘ he was not bound when he left me, only I 
had promised to wait ’’—then with sudden courage, ‘‘ You will not blame 
him when I tell you this,” she said, ‘‘I have not been true to him, not 
quite true, I told him so ; it was a pity, all a pity,” she said, with a sigh. 
She stood with hanging hands and a sweet, wistful, tender face; her 
voice was like a song in its unconscious rhythms, for deep feeling gives a 
note to people’s voices that is very affecting sometimes. 

‘You told him so—what will people say ?’’ shrieked poor Mrs. 
Palmer; ‘‘and here is Jonah, whom we have quite forgotten.” 

Jonah was standing listening with all his honest ears. It seemed to 
the young soldier that he also had been listening to music, to some sweet 
sobbing air played with tender touch. It seemed to fill the room even 
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after Dolly had left it; for when she turned and suddenly saw her 
cousin it was the climax of that day’s agitation. She came up and kissed 
him with a little sob of surprise and emotion, tried to speak in welcome, 
and then shook her head and quickly went away, shutting the door 
behind her. As Dolly left the room the two men looked at one another. 
They were almost too indignant with Henley to care to say what they 
thought of his conduct. ‘Had not we better go?”’ said Jonah, awk- 
wardly, after a pause. But Mrs. Palmer could not possibly dispense 
with an audience on such an occasion as this; she made Jonah promise 
to return to dinner; she detained the Squire altogether to detail to him the 
inmost feelings of a mother’s heart; she sent for cups of tea. ‘‘Is Miss 
Dolly in her room, Julie ?” she asked. 

‘‘'Yes, madame; she has locked the door,”’ said Julie. 

‘‘Go and knock, then, immediately, Julie; and come and tell me 
what she says, poor dear.” 

Then Mrs. Palmer stirs her own tea, and describes all that she has 
felt ever since first convinced of Robert’s change of feeling. Her expe- 
rience had long ago taught her to discover those signs of indifference 
which . . . . The poor Squire listens in some impatience. 


Meanwhile Robert and Rhoda are driving home together from the con- 
cert, flattered, dazzled, each pursuing their own selfish schemes, each seeing 
the fulfilment of small ambitions at hand, and Dolly, sitting at the foot of 
her bed, is saying good-bye again and again. The person she had loved, and 
longed to sce, and thought of day after day and hour after hour, was not 
Henley, but some other quite different man, with his face, perhaps, but 
with another soul and nature. . . . That Robert, who had been so dear 
to her at one time, so vivid, so close a friend, so wise, so sympathetic, so 
strong, and so tender, was nothing, no one—he had never existed. The 
death of this familiar friend, the dispersion of this familiar ghost, seemed, 
for a few hours, as if it meant her own annihilation. All her future seemed 
to have ended here. It was true that she had accused herself openly of 
want of faithfulness; but the mere fact of having accused herself seemed 
to make that self-reproach lighter and more easy to bear. After some 
time she roused herself, Marker was at the door and saying that it was 
dinner time, and Dolly let her in and dressed for dinner in a dreamy 
sort of way, taking the things, as Marker handed them to her, in silence, 
one by one. The Squire and Jonah were both in the sitting-room when 
Dolly came in in the white dress she usually wore, with some black 
ribbons round her waist and tied into her bronze hair. She did not want 
to look as if she was a victim, and she tried to smile as usual. 

‘‘ You must not mind me,” she said presently, in return for the 
Squire’s look of sympathy. ‘It is not to-day that this has happened ; 
it began so long ago that I am used to it now.” ‘Then she added, 
‘¢ Mamma, I should like to see Robert again this evening, for I left him 
very abruptly, and Iam afraid he may be unhappy about me.” 
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“ Oh, as to that, Dolly, from what the Squire tells me, I don’t think 
you need be at all alarmed,” cried Dolly’s mamma: ‘‘ Jonah met him on 
the stairs with Rhoda, and really, from what I hear, I think he must 
have already proposed. I wonder if he will have the face to come in 
himself to announce it.”’ 

Both Jonah and the Squire began to talk together, hoping to stop 
Mrs. Palmer’s abrupt disclosures ; but who was there who could silence 
Mrs. Palmer? She alluded a great deal to a certain little bird, and 
repeatedly asked Dolly during dinner whether she thought this dreadful 
news could be true, and Robert really engaged to Rhoda ? 

“‘T think it is likely to be true before long, mamma,” said Dolly, 
patiently : ‘‘I hope so.”’ 

She seemed to droop and turn paler and paler in the twilight. She 
was not able to pretend to good spirits that she did not feel; but her 
sweetness and simplicity went straight to the heart of her two champions, 
who would have gladly thrown Robert out of the first floor window if 
Dolly had shown the slightest wish for it. 

After dinner, as they all sat in the front room, with wide evening 
windows, Julie brought in the lamp. She would have shut out the even- 
ing and drawn down the blinds if they had not prevented her. The 
little party sat silently watching the light dancing and thrilling behind 
the housetops ; nobody spoke. Dolly leant back wearily. From time to 
time Mrs. Palmer whispered any fresh surmise into the Squire’s ear: 
‘‘ Why did not Robert come? Was she keeping him back ?”’ 

Presently Mrs. Palmer started up: a new idea had occurred to her. 
She would go in herself, unannounced: she would learn the truth: the 
Squire, he too, must come. The Squire did as he was bid. As they 
left the room Jonah got up shyly from his seat, and went and stood out 
on the balcony. Dolly asked him whether there was a moon. 

‘‘ There is a moon rising,” said the Captain, ‘‘but you can’t see it 
from where you sit; there, from the sofa, you can see it.’’ And then he 
came back, and wheeled the sofa round, and began turning down the wheel 
of the lamp, saying it put the moonlight out. 

As the lamp went out suddenly with a splutter, all the dim radiance 
of the silver evening came in a soft vibration to light the darkened room. 
One stream of moonlight trickled along the balcony, another came lapping 
the stone coping of the window: the moon was rising in state and in 
silence, and Dolly leant back among her cushions, watching it all with 
wide open eyes. Jonah’s dark cropped head rose dark against the Milky 
Way. As the moon rose above the gable of the opposite roof a burst of 
chill light flooded the balcony, and overflowed, and presently reached the 
foot of the couch where Dolly was lying, worn out by her long day. 


Robert who had been taking a rapid walk on the pavement outside 
had not noticed the moon ; he was preoccupied by more important matters. 
Rhoda’s speeches were ringing in his ears. Yet it was Dolly’s fault 
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all along; he was ready to justify himself; to meet complaint with com- 
plaint; she might have been a happy woman. He had behaved honourably 
and forbearingly; and now it was really unfair that she should expect 
anything more from him, or complain because he had found his ideal in 
another and more feminine character. 

Dolly had heard the roll of the wheels of the carriage that brought 
Robert and Rhoda home, but she had not heard the short little dialogue 
which was being spoken as the wheels rolled under the gateway. The 
two had not said much on the way. Rhoda waited for Robert to speak. 
Robert sat gazing at his boots. 

‘* One knows what everybody will say,” he said at last very crossly. 

‘‘ The people who know you as I do will say that Dolly might have 
been a happy woman,” Rhoda answered; ‘that she has wrecked her 
own happiness ;”’ and then they were both again silent. 

Rhoda was frightened, and trembled as she looked into Robert’s 
offended face. She thought that the end of it all might be that he would go— 
leave her and all other complications, and Rhoda had not a few of her own. 
If he were to break free ? Rhoda’s heart beat with apprehension ; her feel- 
ing for Robert was more genuine than most of her feelings, and this was 
her one excuse for the part she had played. Her nature was so narrow, 
her life had been so stinted, that the first touch of sentiment overbalanced 
and carried her away. Dolly possessed the genius of living and loving and 
being to a degree that Rhoda could not even conceive ; with all her tact and 
quickness she could not reach beyond herself. For some days past she 
had secretly hoped for some such catastrophe as that which had just oc- 
curred. She had taken the situation for granted. 

‘* One sometimes knows by instinct what people feel,”’ she said at last. 
‘¢ Thave long felt that Dolly did not understand you; but then, indeed, 
you are not easy to understand.’’ And Robert, raising his eyes from his 
boots, met the beautiful gloom of her speaking eyes. 

One has sometimes watched a cat winding its way between brittle perils of 
every sort. Rhoda softly and instinctively avoided the vanities of Robert's 
mind; she was presently teliing him of her troubles, money troubles among 
the rest. She had spent more than her income; she did not dare confess to 
Mr. Tapeall; she felt utterly incapable of managing that fortune which ought 
never to have been hers—which she was ready to give up at any hour. 

‘‘ Cleverer people than I am might do something with all this money,” 
said Rhoda. ‘Something worth doing: but I seem only to get into 
trouble. You say you will help me, but you will soon be gone.” 

*‘T shall be always ready to advise you,” said Robert. ‘“ If there is 
anything at any time 

‘* But when you are gone ?”’ said Rhoda, with great emotion. 

There was a pause ; the horses clattered in under the gateway. 

‘** You must tell me to stay,” said Robert in a low voice, as he helped 
Rhoda out of the carriage. 

As the two slowly mounted the staircase which Dolly had climbed, 
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Jonah, coming away from his aunt’s apartment, almost ran up against 
them. Robert exclaimed but Jonah passed on. What did Rhoda care 
that he brushed past as if he had not seen them? She was sure he had 
seen them, and Rhoda had her own reasons for wishing no time tu be lost 
before her news was made public. She had won her great stake, secured 
her prize: her triumph was not complete until others were made aware of 
all that had happened. ‘She urged Robert to tell his aunt at once. 

‘¢Té is only fair to yourself. Dolly will be telling her story—dear 
Dolly, she is always so kind; but still, as you have often said, there are 
two sides to a question. I am afraid your cousin passed us intentionally,” 
said Rhoda. ‘Not that I care for anything now.” 

‘* Let us have our dinner in peace,” said Robert; ‘‘and then I will 
tell them anything you like,” and he sank down comfortably into one of 
the big arm-chairs, not sorry to put after dinner out of her mind. While he 
was with Rhoda he was at ease with himself, and thought of nothing else ; 
but he had vague feelings of. a conscience standing outside on the landing 
and ready to clutch him as he passed out of the charm of her presence. 

He did not go straight off to his aunt when he left Rhoda, and so it 
happened that he missed Mrs. Palmer when she burst in upon Rhoda and 
Miss Rougemont. The resolute Robert was pacing the pavement outside 
and trying to make up his mind to face those who seemed to him now more 
like life-long enemies than friends. He took courage at last and deter- 
mined to get it over, and he turned up the street again and climbed the 
staircase once more. Philippa had left the hall door open and Robert 
walked in as he had been used to do; he opened the drawing-room door. 
He was angry with Dolly still, angry with her mother, and ready to resent 
their reproaches. Robert opened the drawing-room door and stopped 
short at the threshold. . . . 

The room was not dark, for the bright moonlight was pouring in. 
Dolly was still lying asleep. A log burnt low in the fire-place, crimsoning 
the silver light. Robert was startled. He came forward a few steps and 
stood in the darkened room looking at the sleeping girl : something in her 
unconsciousness, in the utter silence, in the absence of reproach, smote 
him as no words of blame or appeal could have done. His excuses, his 
self-assertions, of what good were they here—who cared for them here? She 
scarcely moved, she scarcely seemed to breathe ; her face looked calm, 
it was almost like the face of a dead person ; and so she was—dead to him. 

For an instant he was touched; taken by surprise; he longed to 
awaken her, to ask her to forgive him for leaving her; but as he stood 
there a dark figure appeared in the open window ; it was Jonah, who did 
not speak, but who pointed to the door. 

At any other time Robert might have resented this, but to-night some- 
thing had moved his cold and selfish heart, some ray from Dolly’s 
generous spirit had unconsciously reached him at last. He turned away 
and went quietly out of the room, leaving her sleeping still. 

He did not see her again ; two days later she left for England. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


Hoty St. Francis, WHAT A CHANGE IS HERE! 


TwexveE o'clock is striking in a bare room full of sunshine. A woman, 
who is spending her twelfth year in bed, is eating tripe out of a basin, 
another sitting by the fire is dining off gruel ; beds and women alternate 
all down the ward ; two nurses are coming and going, one of them with 
a black eye. Little garlands of paper, cleverly cut out, decorate the place 
in honour of some Royal birthday. ‘Two little flags are stuck up against 
the wall and flying triumphantly from the farther end of the room. A 
print of the Royal Family, brilliantly coloured, is also pinned up. Mrs. 
Fane is walking down the middle of the workhouse infirmary with a 
basket on her arm, when one of the old women puts out a wrinkled hand 
to call her back. 

*« Ain’t we grand, mum ?”’ says the old woman, looking up. ‘ It does 
us all good ;”’ and she nods and goes on with her gruel again. 

‘How is Betty Hodge, to-day ?’’ says Mrs. Fane. The old woman 
points significantly. 

All this time some one has been lying quite still at the further end of 
the room, covered by a sheet. 

“ At eight o’clock this morning she went off werry comfortable,” says 
the old woman. “Mrs. Baker she is to scrub the steps now; the matron 
sent word this morning.” 

That is all. In this infirmary of the workhouse it is a matter of course 
that people should dies It does not mean a black carriage, nodding feathers, 
nor blinds drawn, and tombstones with inscriptions. It means, ease at last, 
release from the poor old body that used to scrub the steps so wearily 
day after day. There it was, quite still in the sunshine, with the 
garlands on the wall. 

‘‘ J shan’t be long,” said the old tripe woman sententiously. ‘She 
has been expecting to go for months. A friend has sent her a shroud 
and some silver paper ready cut; she says it is all ready, and she has 
seen the priest.”’ 

‘‘Ah! Mrs. Blaney, you are a sufferer,” says the nurse with the 
black eye. ‘She can’t eat mum, but she likes her cup of tea;” and 
the nurse, who also likes her cup of tea, eyes the little packet which she 
sees coming out of Mrs. Fane’s basket, and fetches a cannister, into 
which she elaborately shakes the refreshing shower. 

Mrs. Fane hurries on, for she has a guest at home expecting her, and 
a tea party organising for that afternoon, and she has still a visit to pay 
in the men’s ward. Some-one brought her a message—a man called Smith 
wanted to speak to her; and she walked along the whitewashed walls and 
past check blue counterpanes, looking for her petitioner. By one of the 
high windows of the ward lay a brown haggard face, with a rough chin, and 
the little old slip-shod messenger pointed to attract Mrs, Fane’s attention. 
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She remembered the man at once. He had come to sce her not long 
before. She had sent him some money to Paris — his own money, 
that he had given to a nurse to keep. Mrs. Fane looked with her kind 
round eyes into the worn face that tried to upraise itself to greet her. 

“‘Tam sorry to see you here,” she said. ‘Did you not find your 
friends ?”’ 

‘* Gone to America,” gasped the man. 

‘*You know I have still got some of your money,’ said Mrs. Fane, 
sitting down by the bedside. 

‘< It were about that I made so bold as to hask for to see you, mum,” 
said the man. ‘I have a boy at Dartford,” he went on, breathing pain- 
fully. ‘He ain’t a good boy, but I’ve wrote to him to go to you, and if 
you would please keep the money for him mum—three pound sixteen the 
Reverend cale’lated it—with what you sent for my journey here. I had 
better have stopped where I was and where the young lady found me. 
Lord! what a turn she giv’ me. I know’d it was all up when I seed her 
come in.” 

He was muttering on vacantly, as people do who are very weak. 
Mrs. Fane’s kind heart ached for his lonely woebegone state. She took 
his hand in hers—how many sick hands had she clasped in her healing 
palm—but poor Smith was beyond her help. 

‘<I see a young fellow that died beside me at the battle of the Alma,” 
said Smith, ‘‘and when that young lady came up, as you might be, it 
brought it all back as it might be now. He was a gentleman, they said ; 
he weren’t half a bad chap.”’ 

‘“‘ Who are you speaking of ?”” said Mrs. Fane, not quite following. 

‘They called him George—George Vance,’’ said the man ; “‘ but that 
were not his name no more than Smith is mine.”’ 

‘¢T have heard of a man of that name who was wounded at the Alma; 
I did not know that he had died there,’’ said Mrs. Fane. Her hand 
began to tremble a little, but she spoke very quietly. 

Smith hesitated for a minute, then he looked up into the clear con- 
straining eyes that seemed to him to be expecting his answer. ‘It ain’t 
no odds to me now,” he said hoarsely, ‘‘ whether I speak the tru—uth or 
not; you're a lady, and will keep the money safe for my poor lad. 
Captain Henley he offered a matter o’ twenty pound if we found poor 
Vance alive. He were a free-handed chap were poor Vance. We 
know’d he would not grudge the money..... And when the Roosians 
shot him, poor fellow, it wasn’t no odds to him.” 

Mrs. Fane looking round saw the chaplain passing, and she whispered 
to the old attendant to bring him to her. 

‘And so you said that you had found him alive, I suppose,” said 
Mrs. Fane, quickly guessing at the truth. 

‘Well, mum, you ain’t far wrong,” said Smith, looking at his thin 
brown fingers. ‘‘ Therewas another chap of our corps died on the way to 
the ships. It were along way to carry them down to the shore ; we changed 
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their names. We didn’t think we had done no great harm; for twenty 
pound is twenty pound; but I have heard as how a fortune was lost 
thro’ it all—a poor chap like me has no fortune to lose.” 

‘Tt was the young lady you saw who lost her fortune,” said Mrs. 
Fane, controlling herself, and trying to hide her agitation. ‘‘ You did her 
great injury, you see, though you did not mean it. But you can repair 
this wrong. I think you will like to do so,” she said, ‘‘ and—and—we 
shall all be very much obliged to you. Mr. Morgan,’’ Mrs. Fane 
continued, turning to the chaplain, who had come up to the bedside, 
‘‘here is a poor fellow who wishes to do us a service, and to make a 
statement, and I want you to take it down.’”’ She had writing materials 
in her basket. She often wrote the sick people’s letters for them. 

‘¢ What is it, my man ?”’ said the chaplain; but as he listened his face 
changed. He gave one amazed and significant glance at Mrs. Fane, then 
biting his lips and trying to seem unmoved, he wrote and signed the 
paper; Mrs. Fane signed it; and then, at her request, poor bewildered 
Smith feebly scrawled his name. He did it because he was told: he did 
not seem to care much one way or another for anything more. 

* Joe can tell you all about it,” he said. ‘ Joe Carter—he has took 
his discharge. I don’t know where he is—Liverpool, may be.” 

John Morgan could hardly contain his excitement, and his umbrella 
whirled like a mill, as he left the workhouse. ‘‘ You are a good woman ; 
you have done a good morning’s work,” said the chaplain, as he came 
away with Mrs. Fane. ‘Say nothing more at present. We must find 
out this Joe who was with him. Whatever we do let us be silent and 
keep this from that wretched scheming girl.” 

Afterwards, it turned out, that it would have been better far if John 
Morgan had spoken openly at the time; but his terror of Rhoda’s schemes 
was so great that he felt that if she only knew all, she would lay hands on 
Joo, carry off Smith himself, make him unsay all he had said. ‘ There 
is no knowing what that woman may not do,” said Morgan. ‘ She wrote to 
me; I havenot answered the letter. Do you know that the marriage is 
actually fixed ? Iam very glad that you.have got Dolly away from that 
adder’s nest.” 

«So am I,” said Mrs. Fane, beaming for an instant; she had long 
ago taken Dolly to her heart with a confused feeling of some maternal 
fibre strung, of something more tender and more enduring than the mere 
friendship between a girl and an older woman. 

I cannot help it if most of those who knew my Dolly persisted in 
spoiling her. She wanted every bit of kindness and sunshine that came 
in her way. And yet she was free from the strain that had wrenched 
her poor little life; she need no longer doubt her own feelings, nor blind 
herself to that which she would so gladly escape. 

The morbid fight was over, and the world was at peace. It was at 
peace, but unutterably sad, empty, meaningless. When people complain 
that their lives are dull and have no meaning, it is that they themselves 
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have no meaning. Dolly felt as if she had been in the thick of the fight, 
and come away wounded. ‘‘I may as well be here as anywhere else,”’ 
she had said that moonlight evening when poor Jonah had entreated her 
in vain to come away with him. 

Dolly would not go back to Henley; she had her own reasons for 
keeping away. But next morning, when an opportune letter came from 
Mrs. Fane, Dolly, who had laid awake all night, went to her mother, 
who had slept very comfortably, and said, ‘‘ Mamma, if you can spare 
me, I think I will go over to England with the Squire and Jonah for a 
little time, until the marriage is over.’ Mrs. Palmer was delighted. 
“To Yorkshire? Yes, dearest, the very best thing you can do.” 

‘Not to Henley, mamma,” Dolly said; ‘‘I should like, please, to go 
to Mrs. Fane’s if you do not object.”’ 

‘* What a child you are,” cried Mrs. Palmer, ‘‘ you prefer poking your- 
self away in that horrid, dismal hospital, when poor Jonah is on his 
knees to you to go back to Henley with him.” 

‘Perhaps that is the reason why I must not go, mamma,” said 
Dolly, smiling. ‘‘ I must not have any explanations with Jonah.” Mrs, 
Palmer was seriously angry, and settled herself down for another nap. 


So Dolly came to England one summer’s afternoon, escorted by her 
faithful knights. All the streets were warm and welcoming ; the windows 
were open, and the shadows were painting the pretty old towers and 
steeples of the city; some glint of an Italian sky had come to visit our 
northern world. 

John Morgan met her at the train, Mrs. Fane stood on the door-step to 
welcome her, the roar of the streets sounded homelike and hopeful once more. 

As for Lady Henley, she was furiously jealous when she heard of Dolly 
in London, and with Mrs. Fane. She abused her to everybody for a 
fortnight. Jonah had come home for two days and then returned to 
town again. ‘‘ That is all we get of him after all we have gone through,” 
cried poor Lady Henley; ‘‘ however, perhaps there is a good reason for it; 
all one wants is to see one’s children happy,” said the little lady to Mr. 
Redmayne, who was dining at the Court. 

John Morgan lost no time in writing to his confessor, Frank Raban, to 
tell him of the strange turn that events had taken. ‘‘I entreat you to say 
no word of this to anyone, said Morgan. Iam afraid of other influence 
being brought to bear upon this man that we are in search of, and it is 
most necessary that we should neglect no precautions. Dolly’s interests 
have been too carelessly served by us all.” Raban was rather annoyed by 
this sentence in Morgan’s letter. What good would it have done to raise 
an opposition that would have only pained a person who was already 
sorely tried in other ways? Frank somewhat shared Dolly’s carelessness 
about money, as we know. Perhaps in his secret heart it had seemed 
to him that it was not for him to be striving to gain a fortune for Dolly— 
a fortune that she did not want. Now he suddenly began to blame him- 
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self and determined to leave no stone unturned to find the evidence that was 
wanted. And yet he was more estranged from Dolly at this moment than 
he had ever been in his life before. He had purposely abstained from any 
communication with her. He knew she was in London and he kept away. 

Frank Raban was a man of a curious doggedness and tenderness of 
nature. When he had once set his mind to a thing he went through with his 
mind. He could not help himself any more than some people can help being 
easi. y moved and dissuaded from their own inclinations ; only he could not 
help listening to the accounts that now reached him of the catastrophe at 
Paris, and feeling that any faint persistent hope was now crushed for ever. 

Lady Henley’s wishes were apt to colour her impression of events as 
they happened. According to her version, it was for Jonah’s sake that 
Dolly had broken with Robert. It was to Jonah that Dolly had confided 
her real reason for parting from her cousin. ‘‘ You know it yourself, Squire. 
It was painful but far better than the alternative.”—‘‘ Miss Vanborough’s 
confidences did not extend so far as you imagine, my dear lady,” said Mr. 
Anley: ‘I must honestly confess that I heard nothing of the sort.” 

Lady Henley was peremptory. She was not at liberty to show her 
son's last letter, but she had full authority for her information. She was 
not in the habit of speaking at random. Time would show. Lady 
Henley looked obstinate. The Squire seemed annoyed. Frank Raban 
said nothing; he walked away gloomily ; he came less and less to the 
court ; he looked very cross at times, although the work he had taken in 
hand was prospering. Whitewashed cottages were multiplying, a cricket 
field had been laid out for the use of the village, Medmere was drained 
and sown with turnip-seed. Frank was now supposed to be an experi- 
enced agriculturist. He looked in the Furmer’s Friend regularly. Tanner 
used to consult him upon a variety of subjects. What was to be done 
about the sheep ? Pitch plaster was no good, should they try Spanish 
ointment? Those hurdles must be seen to, and what about the flues 
and the grinders down at the mill ? 

Notwithstanding these all absorbing interests, Frank no sooner received 
Morgan’s letter with its surprising news than he started off at once to 
concert measures with the rector. ‘Joe’ was supposed to be at Liver- 
pool, and Frank started for Liverpool and spent a fruitless week looking 
up all the discharged and invalided soldiers for ten miles round. He 
thought he had found some trace of the man he was in search of, but it 
was tiresome work, even in Dorothea’s interest. John Morgan wrote that 
Jonah was in London, kind and helpful. Foolish Frank, who should have 
known better by this time, said to himself that they could have settled 
their business very well without Jonah’s help. Frank did him justice, and, 
wished him back in Yorkshire. May he be forgiven. Diffidence and 
jealousy are human failings, that bring many a trouble in their train. 
True love should be far beyond such pitiful preoccupations : and yet, if 
ever any man loved any woman honestly and faithfully, Frank Raban loved 
Dorothea: although his fidelity may have shown want of spirit, and his 
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jealousy want of common sense. Dolly had vaguely hoped that Raban 
might have written to her, but the jealous thought that she might show 
Jonah his letter had prevented him from writing. John Marplot wrote 
that Jonah was often in 8 Street. Why did not the good Rector 
add that it was Mrs. Fane who asked him to come there ? Dolly was 
rather provoked when Jonah re-appeared time after time; one day he 
offered himself to join them in a little expedition that Mrs. Fane had 
planned. Mrs. Fane was pleased to welcome the Captain and the Rector 
too. Six hours of country were to set John Morgan up for his Sunday 
services. Dolly looked pale, some fresh air would do her good, said her 
friend. ‘‘ Do I want to be done good to ?” said Dolly, smiling. 

Dolly was standing out on the balcony, carefully holding her black silk 
dress away from the dusty iron bars. It was a bright gentle-winded 
Sunday morning, and the countless bells of the district were jangling 
together, and in different notes calling their votaries to different shrines. 
The high bell striking quick and clear, the low bell with melancholy 
cadence, the old-fashioned parish bell swinging on in a sing-song way : 
a little Catholic chapel had begun its chime an hour before. From the 
house doors came Sunday folks—children trotting along, with their best 
hats and conscious little legs, mammas radiant, maid-servants running, 
cabs going off laden. All this cheerful jingle-jangling filled Dolly’s heart 
with a happy sadness. It was so long since she had heard it, and it was 
all so dear and so familiar, as she stood listening to it all, that it was a 
little service in her heart of grateful love and thanks—for love and for 
praise ; for life to utter her love for the peace which had come to her 
after her many troubles. She was not more happy outwardly in cireum- 
stance, but how much more happy in herself none but she herself could 
tell. How it had come about she could scarcely have explained ; but so 
it was. She had ceased to struggle; the wild storm in her heart had 
hushed away; she was now content with the fate which had seemed to 
her so terrible in the days of her girlhood. Unloved, misunderstood, was 
this her fate—she had in some fashion risen above it—and she felt that 
the same peace and strength were hers. Peace, she knew not why ; strength 
coming, she scarcely knew how or whence. It was no small thing to 
be one voice in the great chorus of voices, to be cne aspiration in the 
great breath of life, and to know that her own wishes and her own 
happiness were not the sum of all her wants. 








CHAPTER LY. 
SEE YOU NOT SOMETHING BESIDE MAsonryY. 


On the Friday before they were to start on their little expedition, Mrs. 
Fane was busy, Dolly had been sitting alone for some time. 

She suddenly called to old Marker, asked her to put on her bonnet and 
come out with her. Dolly made Marker stop a cab and they drove off; 
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the old nurse wanted to turn back when she found out where Dolly was 
going, but she could not resist the girl’s pleading looks. ‘It will do me 
good, Marker,’”’ said Dolly, ‘‘ indeed it will. I want to see the dear old 
place again.”’ 

All that morning she felt a longing to see the old place once more: 
something seemed to tell her that she must go. One often thinks that to 
be in such a place would bring ease, that the sight of such a person would 
solve all difficulties, and one travels off, and one seeks out the friend, and 
it was but a fancy after all. Poor old Church House! All night long 
Dolly had been dreaming of her home, unwinding the skeins of the past 
one by one. It may have been a fancy that brought Dolly, but it was a 
curious chance. 

They had come to the top of the lane, and Dolly got out and paid her 
cab. Her eyes were dim with the past, that was coming as a veil or a 
shroud between her and the present. She had no faint suspicion of what 
was at hand. They walked on unsuspiciously to the ivy gate: suddenly 
Marker cried out, and then Dolly too gave a little gasp. What cruel blow 
had fallen ? what desecrating hand had dared to touch the dear old haunt. 
What was this? She had not dreamt this. The garden wall, so sweet 
with jessamine, was lying low, the prostrate ivy was struggling over a heap 
of bricks and rubbish, tracks of wheel-barrows ran from the house to the 
cruel heap, the lawn was tossed up, a mound of bricks stood raised by 
the drawing-room windows ; the windows were gone, black hollows stood 
in their places, a great gap ran down from Dolly’s old bed-room up above 
to the oak room on the terrace, part of the dining-room was gone: pathetic 
black, charred, dismantled, the old house stood stricken and falling from its 
foundation. Dolly’s heart beat furiously as she caught Marker’s arm. 

‘¢ What has happened ?” she said, ‘ it is not fire—it is—oh, Marker, 

‘this is too much.” 

Poor Marker could not say one word, the two women stood clinging to 
each other in the middle of the garden walk. The sky was golden, the 
shadows were purple among the fallen bricks. 

‘¢ This is too much,”’ Dolly repeated a little wildly, and then she broke 
away from Marker crying out, ‘‘ Don’t come, don’t come.” 

The workmen were gone: for some reason the place was deserted and 
there was no one to hear Dolly’s sobs as she impatiently fled across the lawn. 
Was it foolish that these poor old bricks should be so dear to her, foolish that 
their fall should seem to her something more than a symbol of all that had 
fallen and passed away. Ah no, no. While the old house stood she had not 
felt quite parted, but now the very place of her life would be no more; all 
the grief of that year seemed brought back to her when she stopped short 
suddenly and stood looking round and about in a scared sort of way. She 
was looking for something that was not any more, listening for silent voices. 
Dolly ! cried the voices, and the girl’s whole heart answered as she stood 
stretching out her arms towards the ulterior shores. At that minute she 
would have been very glad to lie down on the old stone terrace and never 
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rise again. Time was so long, it weighed and weighed, and seemed to be 
crushing her. She had tried to be brave, but her cup was full, and she felt 
as if she could bear no more, not one heavy hour more. This great 
weight on her heart seemed to have been gathering from a long way off, to 
have been lasting for years and years; no tears came to ease this pain. 
Marker had sat down on the stone ledge and was wiping her grief in her 
handkerchief. Dolly was at her old haunt by the pond, and bending oves 
and looking into the depth with strange circling eyes. 

This heavy weight seemed to be weighing her down and drawing her 
to the very brink of the old pond. She longed to be at rest, to go one 
step beyond the present, to be lying straight in the murky grey water, rest- 
ing and at peace. Who wanted her any more? No one now. Those who 
had loved her best were dead ; Robert had left her; everyone had left her. 
The people outside in the lane may have seen her through the gap in the 
wall, a dark figure stooping among the purple shadows: she heard their 
voices calling, but she did not heed them; they were only living voices : 
then she heard a step upon the gravel close at hand, and she started back, 
for, looking up, she saw it was Frank Raban, who came forward. Dolly 
was not surprised to see him. Everything to-day was so strange, so 
unnatural, that this sudden meeting seemed but a part of all the rest. 
She threw up her hands and sank down upon the old bench. 

His steady eyes were fixed upon her. ‘‘ What are you doing here?” 
he said, frightened by the look in her face, and forgetting in his agita- 
tion to greet her formally. 

‘‘ What does it all matter,” said Dolly, answering his reproachful 
glance, and speaking in a shrill voice: ‘‘I don’t care about anything avy 
more, I am tired out, yes, very tired,” the girl repeated. She was wrought 
up and speaking to herself as much as to him, crying out, not to be heard, 
but because this heavy weight was upon her, and she was struggling to be 
rid of it and reckless—she must speak to him, to anybody, to the shiver- 
ing bushes, to the summer dust and silence, as she had spoken to the 


stagnant water of the pond. She was in a state which is not a common 


one, in which pain plays the part of great joy and excitement unloosens 
the tongue, forces men and women into momentary sincerity and direct- 
ness carries all before it; her long self-control had broken down, she was 
at the end of her powers—she was only thinking of her own grief and not 
of him just then. As she turned her pale stone-cut face away and looked 
across the low laurel bushes, Frank Raban felt a pang of pity for her of 
which Dorothea had no conception. He came up to the bench. 

‘¢ Don’t lose courage,” he said—‘ not yet, you have been so good all 
this time.”’ 

It was not so much what he said which touched her, as the way in 
which he said it. He seemed to know how terribly she had been suffering, 
to be in tune even with this remorseless fugue of pain repeated. His kind- 
ness suddenly overcame her, and touched her, she hid her face in her hands 
and burst out crying, and the tears eased and softened her strained nerves. 
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‘‘Tt was coming here that brought it all back,” she said; ‘and 
finding ” Her voice failed. 

‘‘Tamverysorry,” he said. ‘‘ Howcan I forgive myself. It is all my 
He turned quite pale, stopped abruptly, and walked away for a few steps. 
When he came back he spoke almost in his usual voice, .nd then and 
there began to tell Dolly all that had happened, of the curivus discovery 
which Mrs. Fane had made, of Smith’s confession, and of all that it in- 
volved, that she was now the one person interested in the property, that 
Rhoda Parnell had no single right to Lady Sarah’s inheritance. He told 
her very carefully, sparing her in every way, thinking of the words which 
would be simplest and least likely to give pain. 

‘We ought to have told you before,’ he repeated. ‘‘ We meant to 
spare you until all the facts were clearly ascertained. We have made a 
fatal mistake, and now I am only adding to your pain.” 

But the tears with which Dolly listened to him were not bitter, his 
voice was so kind, his words so manly and simple. He did not shirk the 
truth as some people sometimes do when they speak of sorrow, but he 
faced the worst with the simplicity and directness of a man who had seen 
it all very near. ‘‘ Please don’t blame yourself,” she said. 

If there are certain states of mind in which facts seem exaggerated, and 
every feeling is over-wrought, it is at these very times that people are most 
ready to aceept the blessings of consolation. ‘‘ Peace, be still,” said the 
Divine Voice, speaking to the tossing waves. And voices come, speaking 
in human tones to many a poor tempest tossed soul.’ It may be only a 
friend who speaks, only a lover perhaps, or a brother or sister’s voice. 
Love, friendship, brotherhood give a meaning to the words. Only that 
day Dolly had thought that all was over, and already the miracle was work- 
ing, the storm was passing from her heart. 

It all seemed as a dream in the night, when she thought it over after- 
wards. She had not seen Frank again, but to have seen him once more 
made all the difference to her. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 
THE PuLAy Is PLAYED, THE CURTAIN Drops. 


CotonEL Fane was nota rich man, but he had a house which had been 
his father’s before him, and to which he returned now and again in the 
intervals of service. It stood at a bend of the river, and among hollows 
and ivy. He looked forward to ending his work there some day, and 
resting for a year or two. In the meanwhile the old house was often let 
in summer, and Mrs. Fane looked after the repairs and necessary renova- 
tions; She sometimes spent a few hours among the sedges and shady 
chestnut trees. She loved the old place—as who does not love it who 
has ever been there—and discovered this sleeping bower, where one may 
dream of chivalry, of fairy land, or of peace on earth, or that one is 
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sunshine, or a river washing between heavy banks; or turn one’s back 
to the stream and see a pasture-country sliding away towards the hills, 
through shade and fragrant hours, with songs from the hedges and 
mellow echoes from the distant farms. 

The little party came down, not unprepared to be happy. Mrs. Fane, 
who never wasted an opportunity, had also brought a little girl from her 
orphanage, who was to remain fora time with the housekeeper at Queens- 
mede—that was the name of the old house. The child was a bright 
little creature, with merry soft eyes flashing in wild excitement, and the 
kind lady was somewhat divided between her interest in some news that 
John Morgan was giving her and her anxiety lest little Charlotte, her 
god-daughter, should jump out of window. 

‘‘We have to thank the Captain here,” said John Morgan, “for 
finding the man we were in search of; his evidence fully bears out 
poor Smith’s dying declaration. I have sent to Tapeall,” said John, 
shaking his head. ‘I find that, after all my precautions, Rhoda got a 
hint from him last week. However, it is all right—thanks to the 
Captain ; as right as anything so unfortunately managed can ever be.” 

‘‘T don’t deserve any thanks,” said Jonah. ‘‘ Poor Carter found me 
out. He wanted to borrow 10s.” 

‘When did all this happen?” said Mrs. Fane. 

‘Only yesterday,’ answered the Rector. ‘I telegraphed to Raban, 
poor fellow, he had gone off to Shoeburyness on some false scent; I 
left word at home in case he should call.” 

Dolly stooped down and held up little Charlotte to see the pretty 
golden fields fly past, and the sheep, and the lambs frisking. 

‘‘ Are they gold flowers ?” said the little girl. ‘‘Is that where ladies 
gets their money ? Is you going to be very rich?” 

Dolly did not answer; she had scarcely heard what they all were 
saying, 80 many voices were speaking to her, as she watched the flying 
fields and frisking lambs. Was it all to be hers? the old house was 
gone—and this was what she most dwelt upon—money was but little in 
comparison to the desolate home. Could she ever forgive Rhoda this 
cruel blow? Ah! she might have had it all, if she had but spared the 
dear home. A letter had come from Robert only that morning, and all 
this time Dolly was carrying it unopened in her pocket, failing courage to 
break the seal and open up the past. 

Shadows and foreboding clouds were far away from that tranquil 
valley, from the shady chestnut tree beneath which Dolly is sitting, resting 
and shading her eyes from the light. 

When the banquet is over they get up from their feast and stroll 
down to the river side, through the silent village into the overgrown 
meadow, where green waving things are throwing their shadows, where 
an old half-ruined nunnery stands fronting the sun, and the silver river 
beyond the fields. 

There were nuns at Queensmede once: one might fancy a Guinevere 
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ending her sad life there in tranquil penitence; a knight on his knees 
by the river ; a horse browsing in the meadow. The old building still 
stands among wild flowers and hay, within sight of the river bend ; the 
deserted garden is unfenced and the roses straggling in the field, 
mingle their petals with the clover and poppies that spring luxuriantly. 
The stable is a gabled building with slender lancet windows, with open 
doors swinging on the latch. The nuns have passed out one by one from 
the Lady House, so they call it still. Dolly peeped in at the dismantled 
walls and pictured their former occupants to herself—women singing 
and praying with pale sweet faces radiant in the sweet tranquility of 
the old place, and yet their life seemed thin and sad somehow. It was 
here that she found courage at last to read Robert’s letter as she stood 
in the door-way.. She pulled it out and broke the seal. 


‘“’ My Dear DorotnEea,— ; 

‘* Notwithstanding all that has happened, I still feel that it is no 
common tie of friendship and interest which must always bind us together, 
and that it is due to you that I myself should inform you of a deter- 
mination which will, as I trust, eventually contribute to everybody’s happi- 
ness. After what you said to me it will, I know, be no surprise to you to 
have heard that Ihave proposed to Rhoda, and been accepted by her ; but I 
am anxious to spare your learning from anybody but myself the fact, that 
we have determined to put on our marriage, and that this letter will 
reach you on our wedding day. 

‘‘ Your friend Rhoda has entirely thrown herself upon my guidance, 
and under the circumstances it has seemed advisable to me to urge no 
longer delay. My affairs require my presence in England ; hers also need 
the most careful management. I am not satisfied with the manner in 
which certain investments have been disposed of—notwithstanding some— 
perhaps not unnatural reluctance on her part. I propose returning to 
Church House immediately after our wedding, where, let me tell you, my 
dear Dora, you will ever find a hearty welcome, and a home if need be, 
although I am anxious to forget the past, particularly under my present 
circumstances. I cannot but recall once more to you how differently 
events might have turned out. I have never had an opportunity of ex- 
plaining that to you, but I hope you do me the justice to believe that it 
was not your change of fortune which affected my decision to abide by 
your determination. I have been most anxious to assure you of this. 
It was your want of trust which first made me feel how dissimilar we were 
in many ways, how little chance there was in my being able to influence 
you asa husband. Forgive me for saying that you did not understand 
my motives, nor do entire justice to the feelings which made me endeavour 
to persuade you for your own advantage as well as mine. If you had 
come to India when I wished it much anxiety to yourself and much sorrow 
would have been spared you. Now it is too late to think of what might 
or might not have been, only this fact remains, and do not forget it, dear 
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Dora, that you will never have a more sincere friend nor one more ready to 
advise and assist you in any difficulty than 
“‘ Your affectionate cousin, 
‘)R, HEentey. 


“‘ Rhoda (did she know I was writing) would unite in most 
affectionate love. I find her society more and more congenial and delight- 
ful to me.” 


‘¢ What are you reading, Dolly ?” said Jonah, coming up. ‘I ought 
to know that confounded blue paper. Has that fellow the impudence to 
write to you?”’ Then he asked more shyly, ‘‘ May I see the letter ? ”’ 

‘‘ No, dear Jonah,” Dolly said, folding it up. ‘It is a kind letter, 
written kindly.” 

Then she looked hard at him and blushed a little. ‘‘ This is his wed- 
ding day,” she said; ‘‘ that is why he wrote to me.” 

Dolly would not show her letter to any-one, except to Mrs. Fane. She 
felt that it would be commented on; she was grateful to Robert for writing 
it; and yet the letter made her ashamed now that she began to see him 
not as he was, but to judge from another standard, and to look at him with 
other people’s eyes. In after days she scarcely ever spoke of him even to 
her nearest and dearest. ‘To-day she merely repeated the news. No one 
made any comment in her hearing. They were anxious at first, but Dolly’s 
face was serene, and they could see that she was not unhappy. 

One thing Mrs. Fane could understand. Robert evidently knew 
nothing of the destruction of Church House. 

‘*T am glad Robert had nothing to do with it,” said Dolly, with asigh. 

‘‘ Will you come wiss me,”’ said little Charlotte, running up and taking 
Dolly’s hand. Miss Vanborough was not sorry to leave the discussion of 
Robert’s prospects to others, and she walked away, with the little girl 

still holding by her hand, and went and stood for a minute on the bridge, 
looking down at the river and the barge floating by; it slid under her feet 
with its cargo of felled wood, and its wild and silent human cargo, and 
then it went floating away between the summer banks. 

The waters deepened and wavered. Tall waving grasses were also 
floating and dragging upon the banks, crimson poppies starting here and 
there, golden iris hanging their heads by the river. Little Charlotte pre- 
sently ran away, and, half sunk in the grasses, stood struggling with a 
daisy. A sunshiny man came leading a horse from the sleepy old barn 
that stood beyond the Lady House. Its old bricks were hung with green 
veils, and with purple and golden nets of lichen and of moss. 

Dolly stopped—was it a burst of music ? It was a sweet overpowering 





rush of honeysuckle scent coming from the deserted garden. In this 
pastoral landscape there was no sound louder than the lap of the water, 
or the flowing gurgle of the pigeons straggling from one to another moss- 
grown ledge. Chance lights stole from the sedge to the grassy banks, 
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from the creek by sweet tumbled grasses to the deserted old grange. 
Round about stood the rose trees, flowering in the wilderness, dropping 
their blossoms; the swallows were flying about the eaves; the daisies 
sparkled where they caught the sunlight. 

While Dolly and little Charlotte were gathering their flowers, Frank 
Raban, who came walking along the fields by the river, had joined the 
others by the Lady House. Morgan’s telegram had summoned him back 
to London, and his message had brought him on to Queensmede. 

‘* Where is Miss Vanborough ?”’ he asked presently. 

“Don’t you see her on the bridge ?”’ said Jonah, pointing. 

Frank walked on a few steps. He saw her standing on the bridge, 
high above the torrent. Then he saw her come slowly along, followed 
by her little companion. . . . 

They were walking slowly away from the field and the deserted garden. 
As they all straggled slowly homewards with shadows at their feet, the old 
ivy buttresses of the walls were beginning to shine with vesper light, with 
deeper and crisper lines in the pure illumination all around. Dolly 
thought of Hadyn’s andante again, only here it was light that brought 
music out of all these instruments ; silences, perfumes, and heavy creepers 
from the bewildering, sweet old place, overflown with birds, heaped up 
and falling into hollows. 

Frank walked silently beside Dolly. He had come prepared to sym- 
pathise: full of concern for her, and she did not seem to want his help or 
to care for it any more. That day by the pond, when she had first turned to 
him in her grief, he had felt nearer to her than now, when in her reserve she 
said no word of all that he knewshe must be feeling. Could this be pride ? 
Did she show this indifferent face to the world, was she determined that no 
one should guess at the secret strain? Was she treating him as the first 
come acquaintance ? It was very proper, no doubt, and very dignified, 
but he was disappointed. He could not understand it. She must be 
unhappy, and yet as he looked at her face he saw no effort there—only 
peace shining from it. She had stopped before a garland of briony that 
was drooping with beautiful leaves, making a garland of shadows upon 
the bricks. She pointed it out to him. 

“It is very pretty,” said Raban, ‘“‘ but I am in no appreciative 
mood ;” and he looked back at Jonah, who came up just then, and 
began admiring. Why was Jonah always with her? Why did he seem 
to join into all their talk. Frank was jealous of Jonah, but he was still 
more jealous of Dorothea’s confidence. There seemed to be no end to 
Dolly’s cousins. Here was Jonah, to whom she had already given more 
of her confidence than to him; Jonah, who had served her effectually, 
while he, Frank, had done nothing; worse than nothing. Dolly 
was walking along, still looking at the bunches of briony she had 
gathered. It was not a very heroic mood, and I am truly ashamed 
of my hero’s passing ill humour, coming as it did at this inopportune 
moment to trouble Miss Vanborough’s tardy happiness. And yet some- 
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how it did not trouble her; she saw that Frank was silent and gloomy, 
but with her instinct for idealising those she loved, she supposed there 
was some good reason for it, and she felt that she might perhaps even 
try to find out what was amiss ; it was no longer wrong to take an interest 
in all that affected him—even Dolly’s conscience allowed this—and, 
when the others walked on, in her sweet voice she asked “if anything 
was wrong,”’ and as she spoke her grey eyes opened kindly. Dolly 
loved to take care of the people she loved. There was a motherly instinct 
in all her affection. 

‘* My only concern is for you, and for the news that Jonah Henley has 
told me,” said Frank, ‘‘ but you did not tell me yourself, so I did not like 
to speak of it to you.” 

Dolly sighed—then looked up again. ‘I do not know how to talk of 
it all,” she said, ‘and thatis why I said nothing.” 

‘You are right!” Frank answered, ‘‘when one comes to think of 
it, there are no words in common language to 5 

‘‘Please don’t,’’ said Dolly, pained ; then she added, **I have been so 
unhappy, that I must not ever pretend to feel what I am not feeling. 
Perhaps you may think it strange Iam happy, not unhappy, to-day. You 
are all so kind ; everything is so kind. I hope they too will have a great 
deal of happiness in their lives. Is not Jonah calling us?” Jonak 
was waiting for them at the gate of the house, and waving a long, 
shadowy arm, that seemed to reach across the road. 

‘‘ Happiness,” said Frank, lingering, and bitter still, and looking round. 
‘‘ This is the sort of thing people mean, I suppose ; green pastures and 
still waters, and if one can be satisfied with grass, so much the better 
for oneself ; one may enjoy all the things one didn’t particularly want— 
and watch another man win the prize; another perhaps who doesn’t 
even——”’ Frank stopped short—what was he saying? he might be 
giving pain, and he hated himself and his ill humour, jarring and jangling 
in the peaceful serenity. 

But Dolly finished the sentence calmly enough. ‘ Who doesn’t care 
for it ; perhaps the prize isn’t worth having,”’ she said very slowly. She 
did not think of herself until she had spoken; then suddenly her heart 
began to beat, and she blushed crimson ; for her eyes met his, and his 
looks spoke plainly enough—so plainly, that Dolly’s grey orbs fell be- 
neath that fixed dreamy gaze. It seemed to look through her heart. 
Could he read all that she was thinking? Ah! he might read her heart, 
for she was only thinking as she stood there of all her friend’s long fidelity 
and steady friendship. What had she ever done to deserve it all. And 
her heart seemed to answer her thought with a strange silent response. 
Now she might own to herself the blessing of his unfailing friendship ; it 
was no longer a wrong to any human being. Even if she were never 
anything more to him, she might openly and gratefully accept his help 
and his interest; acknowledge the blessing, the new life it had brought 
her. She had struggled so long to keep the feeling hidden away, it was 
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an unspeakable relief to have nothing more to conceal from herself nor 
from others—nothing more. She knew at last that she loved him, and 
she was not ashamed. What a journey she had travelled since they had 
stood by the spring .that autumn day, not a year ago; what terrible 
countries she had visited, and had it come to this once more. Might she 
love now in happiness as well as in sorrow? Was she not happy stand- 
ing in this golden hollow, with the person whom she loved best 
in all the world? No other human being was in sight, nothing but the 
old shady village, floating into overflowing green, the sleepy haycocks, the 
empty barn, the heaping ivy on the wall, the sunlight slanting upon the 
silence. She did not mean to speak, but Frank, in this utter silence, 
heard her secret thought at last. ‘Don’t you know?” said Dorothea. 
‘*‘ Oh! Frank, don’t you know ?”’ Did she speak the words or look them ? 
He could scarcely tell, only with unutterable tenderness and thankfulness 
in his heart he knew that she was his, that life is kind, that true hearts do 
come together, that one moment of such happiness and completeness 
lights up a whole night’s wild chaos, and reveals the sweetness of a 
dawning world. 

Jonah, who had gone on with Mrs. Fane, came to the door to call 
them again, but they did not see him, and he went back into the house, 
where Mrs. Fane and John Morgan were hard at work upon an inventory. 

‘¢ Here, let me help you,” said Jonah, ‘I’m not‘too clumsy to count 
tea-cups.” Little Charlotte made herself very useful by carrying a plate 
from one chair to another. She finally let it drop, and would have cried 
when it broke, if the good-natured young captain had not immediately 
given her the ink to hold. This mark of confidence filled her with pride, 
and dried her tears. ‘‘Sall I ’old it up very high?” she said. ‘Can 
you draw a ziant? I can, wiss your pen.” 

It took them nearly an hour to get through their task, and by this 
time the tea was ready in the library, the old fashioned urn hissing and 
steaming, and Jonah and John Morgan were preparing to set out on 
their journey home. Frank went with them, and then when he was gone 
Dolly told her friend her story, and the two sat talking until late into the 
starlight. 

Two days afterwards an announcement appeared in The Times, and 
the world learnt that Robert Henley and Miss Rhoda Parnell had been 
married at the British Embassy at Paris by special licence by the Bishop 
of Oronoco. The next news was that of Dolly’s marriage to Frank 
Raban. Pebblesthwaite was very much excited. Lady Henley’s indigna- 
tion was boundless at first, but was happily diverted by the news of her 
favourite daughter Norah’s engagement to Mr. Jack Redmayne. 

James Brand's blue eyes twinkled a kindly sympathy, when the letter 
eame announcing Frank’s happiness. He came up to be present at the 
wedding. It was in the little city church with its smoke-stained windows. 
John Morgan’s voice failed as he read the opening words and looked down 
at the bent heads of the two who had met at last hand-in-hand. ‘In 
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perfect love and peace,”’ he said; and, as he said it, he felt that the words 
were no vain prayers. 

He had no fear for them, nor had they fear for each other. Some one 
standing in the drizzle of the street outside saw them drive off with calm 
and happy faces. It was Robert Henley, who was passing through Lon- 
don with his wife. Philippa, who saw him, kissed her hand and 
would have stopped him, but he walked on without looking back. 
He had been to Mr. Tapeall’s that morning, after a painful explanation 
with Rhoda. Rhoda, who was moodily sitting at the window of her 
room in the noisy hotel, and going over the wretched details of that 
morning’s talk. It was true that she had sold Church House, 
tempted by the builder’s liberal offer, and wanting money to clear the 
many extravagances of her Paris life; it was true that she had con- 
cealed the lawyer’s letter from Robert in which she learnt that her title 
to the property was about to be disputed. She had hurried on their 
wedding, she had won the prize for which her foolish soul had longed; it 
was not love so much as the pride of life and of gratified vanity. These 
things had dazzled her, for these things this foolish little creature had 
sacrificed her all. Dolly might have been happy in time even married to 
Robert, but for Rhoda what chance was there? Would her French kid 
gloves put out their primrose fingers to-help her in her lonely hours ; would 
her smart bonnets crown her home with peace and the content of a loving 
spirit? She lived long enough to find out something of the truth, and to 
come to Dolly one day to help her in her sorest need. This was long 
after when Dolly had long been living at Ravensrick, when her children were 
playing round about her, and the sunshine of her later life had warmed 
and brightened the sadness of her youth. What more shall I say of my 
heroine. That sweet and generous soul, ripening by degrees, slow and 
credulous, not embittered by the petty pains of life, faithful and tender 
and vibrating to many tones, is no uncommon type. Her name is one 
that I gave her long ago, but her real names are many, and are those of 
the friends whom we love. 

Church House was never rebuilt. At Dolly’s wish a row of model 
lodgings, with iron balconies, patent boilers, ventilators, and clothes 
hanging out to dry on every floor, have been erected on the site of the 
place where Lady Sarah lived, and so the kind woman’s dreams and 
helpful schemes have come true. 

‘¢ We could not put back the old house,”’ said Dolly, ‘‘ and we thought 
this would be the next best thing to do.” The rooms are let at a some- 
what cheaper rate than the crowded lodging-honses round about. People, 
as a rule, dislike the periodical white-washing, and are fond of stuffing 
up the ventilators, but otherwise they are very well satisfied. 

Dolly did not receive many wedding presents. Some time after her 
marriage, Rhoda sent Dolly a diamond cross; it was that one that 
Frank Raban had given her many years before. She was abroad at the 
time, and for many years neither Rhoda nor Dolly met again. Mrs. 
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Palmer used to write home accounts of Rhoda's beauty and fashion from 
Ems, and other watering places where she used to spend her summers. 
The Admiral, who was still abroad, made it an especial point, so 
Philippa declared, that she should spend her summers on the Continent. 
One day Mrs. Raban was turning out some papers in a drawer in her 
husband's writing table when she came upon a packet that she thought 
must belong to herself. They were written in a familiar writing that she 
knew at once, for it was Henley’s. They were not addressed, and Dolly 
could not at first imagine how these letters had come there, nor when she 
had received them. As she looked she was still more bewildered. They 
were letters not unlike some that she had received, and yet they had entirely 
passed from ber mind ; presently turning over a page she read not her own 
name on the address but that of Emma Penfold, and a sentence—* It is 
best for your welfare that we should not mect again,” wrote Henley. ‘I 
am not a marrying man myself, circumstances render it impossible. May 
you be as happy in your new life. You will have an excellent husband, 


” 


and one who.... 
«« What have you got there ?”’ said Frank, who had come in. 


‘Oh, Frank, don’t ask me,” said Dolly, hastily going to the fire 
that was burning in the grate and flinging the packet into the flames; 
then she ran up to him, and clung hold of his arm for a minute. She 
could not speak. Frank looked at the burning packet—at the open drawers 
—and then he understood it all. ‘I thought I had burnt those letters long 
ago,” he said; and stooping he took his wife’s hand in his and kissed it. 

% co *% * % 

As I write the snow lies thick upon the ground outside, upon tlie 
branches of the trees, upon the lawns. Here, within, the fire leaps 
brightly in its iron eage; the children cluster round the chair by the 
chimney corner, where the mother sits reading their beloved fairy tales. 
The hearth was empty once—the home was desolate ; but time after time, 
day by day, we see the phoenix of home and of love springing from the 
dead ashes; hopes are fulfilled that seemed too sweet to dream of; 
love kindles and warms chilled hearts to life. Take courage, say the 
happy to those in sorrow and trouble ; are there not many mansions even 
here; seasons in their course; harvests in their season, thanks 
be to the merciful ordinance that metes out sorrow and peace, and long- 
ing and fulfilment, and rest after the storm. 

Take courage say the happy—the message of the sorrowful is harder 
to understand. The echoes come from afar, and reach beyond our ken. 
As the cry passes beyond us into the awful unknown, we feel that this is, 
perhaps, the voice in life that reaches beyond life itself. Not of harvests 
to come, not of peaceful home hearths do they speak in their sorrow. 
Their fires are out, their hearths are in ashes, but see, it was the sunlight 
that extinguished the flame. 
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Somrsopy once said, and probably thought himself uncommonly clever 
for saying it, that broken bottles—empty soda-water bottles is a popular, 
but I do not know if a correct, version—will one day be the only abiding 
memorial of British rule in India. Like most of these extremely smart 
epigrams, the remark combined a small amount of superficial truth with a 
much larger quantity of real misstatement. But when the long-predicted 
day arrives for the Osmanlee to strike the tent he has for so many 
centuries pitched over some of the very fairest portions of God’s earth, I 
wonder what except broken bottles will remain behind to denote the spot 
of his protracted encampment. Not literal but metaphorical bottles, of 
course, for neither beer nor wine nor even sdda-water are—the more’s the 
pity—common enough articles of consumption in thé lands of the Crescent 
to furnish any large amount of vitreous relics ; when Osmanlees do violate 
the anti-alcoholic precepts of their law, it is ordinarily with the vilest 
rakee ; and that unwholesome fluid is wont to be dispensed, not in 
bottles, but in misshapen jars of congenial ugliness and coarseness. 
No; breakages in plenty he will have, only they will not be of glass, but 
of far more precious things; and not of what he imported with him, 
like the English ware in the hypothesis, but of what he found more or 
less entire when he came, and afterwards broke on his own account. 

This, where I am now writing, is the Osmanlee’s own proper land, 
this his camping-ground of predilection—Anatolia, the birthplace of his 
wide-extended empire, its cradle, its stronghold, its reserve hope. And 
here all around me I see Pontine breakages, Greek breakages, Roman 
breakages, Byzantine breakages, Armenian breakages, Seljook breakages, 
not to mention some minor breakages of less world-spread fame, such as 
Turkoman, Mingrelian, and Georgian; all these there are, and will 
mostly be still remaining too, no doubt, when reckoning-day comes. Nor 
do I say that they may not, each in its kind, be regarded as Osmanlee 
breakages after a sort; since they are of things which either he found 
whole and broke them, or found them broken, and broke them still more. 
Only of what he has himself brought, himself made, there will be left 
after the first ten years next to nothing, and after fifty absolutely nothing 
at all. Relics of Osmanlee labour, of Osmanlee magnificence, of Osmanlee 
science, art, skill, learning, industry, there will be hardly any, or none— 
for the simple reason that he will leave none which can, even at the most 
liberal computation, outlast half a century. True; the lively author 
of Morning Land claims an exception in favour of “heaps of broken 
gravestones.” But even this, if we embrace half a century in our 
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prospective view, cannot be admitted; for the tombstones are scratched 
rather than carved ; the feeble and exceptional attempts at a mausoleum 
are as flimsy as the other constructions; and the vestiges of the dead 
Osmanlee are evidently fated to not less speedy obliteration than those of 
the living. 

Even at the capital, where the Osmanlee has concentrated his whole 
energy in an effort not over-successful there, and most ruinous to his 
dominions elsewhere, at the expense of which that capital has been 
patched up, these remarks are correct in the main ; in the provinces they 
are absolutely so. And certainly in the frontier corner of the empire, east 
of Trebizond, where the Classic Atlas marks the uncertain limits of 
Pontus and Colchis, and where myself and my companions—the usual 
eastern medley of colour and race—have now been for ten weeks wander- 
ing—zig-zagging I might call it, were not the word inadmissible from its 
affected uncouthness—among the mountains, dolomitic or otherwise, of 
that wild region, we have seen, broadly speaking, only one clear and 
strongly marked sign of Osmanlee rule—that is, ruin. 

Needless to say, our journeyings. have been all on horseback, except 
indeed where the unmanageable steepness or dangerous narrowness of the 
path. compelled us to dismount even from those surest-footed of all known 
quadrupeds, Anatolian nags; for in these favoured regions of countless 
railroad concessions and projected lines, the most primitive waggon-road 
that ever led from an English ‘‘-ham” to a ‘‘-bro” is an unknown 
luxury. That highways will be constructed throughout the Ottoman 
dominions, are constructed, are daily traversed by whole processions of 
wheeled conveyances, are delusions which Mr. Farley of Bristol and his 
disciples may possibly entertain, but in which a traveller through his 
Sultanic Majesty’s dominions will hardly share. Horses, mules, camels, 
asses, even the classical caravan is still, as in the days of Mahomet II. 
or Marco Polo, the picturesque but clumsy and costly means of transport 
for the merchandise of the gorgeous East. Here they come—now hidden, 
now re-appearing between the deep-wooded windings of the mountain 
side ; one can hear their jangling bells at a mile’s distance. An endless 
file of raw-boned sinewy beasts, each with its crimson tassel, or glittering 
brass star, or some other gewgaw charm against the evil eye, at its collar, 
and a couple of more or less evenly balanced packages, secured by a more 
complicated tackle of rope than ever Ulysses tied round his sea-chest, 
dangling at its sides ; all crowding, pushing, jostling, stumbling over the 
rock steps of the narrow pathway; not unfrequently, too, hustling each 
other right off the edge to a fall of many hundred feet into the ravine 
below, where, with a crash or two on the stones, the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest—that is, so far as the mule’s future is 
concerned ; unless some lucky shrub intervenes to stay the over-rapid 
descent. Alongside, behind them, trudge on foot the grey-coated, sheep- 
skin-capped, heavy-limbed, heavy-featured, pale-eyed Turkoman drivers, 
who with thong and ery have brought them from the great plains across 
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the Persian frontier. Or it is a string of huge woolly camels, most 
powerful and ungainliest of their kind, swaying along beneath their loads 
as they thrust out their shaggy snaky necks in an aimless fashion from 
side to side, and frightening our nags into a desperate scramble to get 
out of the way up the mountain slope; for the secular terror of the 
horse at sight or even at smell of the-camel is not in the least diminished 
since the days of Herodotus; though how it originated, or why it is kept 
up, seeing that the camel for his part manifests no disposition except 
that of the most absolute indifference towards the horse, is a problem 
which might tax the ingenuity of a Darwin himself to solve. Grazing 
and loitering as it goes, accomplishing barely twelve or fourteen miles a 
day, and taking a month to get over ground which, with decent roads 
and proper conveyances, might easily be traversed, and at one-fourth of 
the cost too, in a week, the caravan, like the Ten Thousand of old, 
salutes the sea at Trebizond. There on the appropriate resting-place of 
‘‘ Giaour Meidan,”’ or ‘‘ Unbelievers’ Square,” a large open space at the 
entry of the town, in the Perso-European or “ unbelieving” quarter—for 
in Turkish opinion a Persian’s creed is hardly more orthodox than a 
Christian’s, if at all—it deposits the products of Central Asia ; and then, 
laden in exchange with European merchandise, winds slowly back, as it 
came, to Persia. 

But whoever would witness at Trebizond this not uninteresting spectacle, 
as characteristic of the Ottoman East as the stage coach and the lumber- 
ing van once were of England, must hasten his visit to these shores, 
whence caravans and caravan-drivers are fast passing away. Not, how- 
ever, owing to any more expeditious substitute introduced by the Osmanlee, 
who, content with levying absurd transit-dues, and harassing merchants 
and muleteers alike by custom-house vexations and frontier annoyances, 
leaves the rest to circumstance and chance; but by the competitive 
energy of the Russians, masters of the long-disused but rival Caucasian 
route. Caravans are soon distanced by steam-engines; and the railroad 
that has this very year connected Tiflis with the Black Sea coast, and 
promises soon to reach the frontiers of Persia itself, has already appro- 
priated to itself more than half the traffic that formerly cumbered the 
‘‘ Unbelievers’ Square,” or crammed the massive warehouses—the largest 
is Byzantine in construction and date—of Trebizond. 

However, the seriousness of the impending loss—for Trebizond, in 
spite of its almost pre-historical memories and high-sounding name, 
would, if deprived of its intercourse with Persia, soon sink into a mere 
coast village, remarkable for nothing but its ruined Comnenian castle— 
roused at last even Ottoman apathy into something of an effort. A real 
road, a carriage road, from Trebizond to Persia, was resolved on, was 
begun, and even, after a fashion, was completed. 

Now, so it is that Turks—modern Turks, I mean—very slow hands at 
commencing any work, public or private, of real utility, are slower still 
at finishing it; while as to keeping it up, or repairing it, that is what they 
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never think of at all. From a mosque to a sentry-box, from a palace to 
a policeman’s jacket, so soon as the object—no matter how costly at first 
or how necessary—has once begun to go to wrack, it may follow on in the 
same direction as long as it pleases, even to the “ bitter end.” A new 
article of the same sort may perhaps, regardless of expense, be provided ; 
but as to the old one, not a brick will be replaced, not a tile re-arranged, 
not a board nailed up, not a stitch bestowed in time or out of it. Were I 
general family tutor, or governess, or something of the kind to the “‘ young 
idea” of the Turkish generation, ‘‘ For want of a nail,” with the rest of 
that rhythmical nursery wisdom, should be the Alpha and the Omega of 
my daily lessons. Unfortunately, that lesson, so far as the Osmanlee is 
concerned, is still to learn; and experience, say what the wise ones may, 
is for human beings in general, not for Stuarts or Bourbons alone, the 
least effective of teachers. 

Let us judge for ourselves. So we leave behind the brown Byzantine 
walls of volcanic stone, tower and battlement, and the card-paper lath- 
and-plaster houses clustered beneath their shadow, among black cypress- 
spears, and glistening orchard foliage—in a word, Trebizond generally, 
ancient and modern, lazily basking in the hot mid-day July sun; and 
winding our way past the harbour clifis, enter on the broad Pyxites valley, 
the Persian winter route, which it is our programme to follow for some 
distance. And behold, our horses canter side by side with tolerable ease and 
freedom along a macadamized road. But, alas! not for long. This fair 
portion of the highway, which is only five or six miles in length, is that 
completed some years since by some French engineers, who, after laying 
down the general line of route, and getting through with the more serious 
difficulties of the work, were rather unceremoniously dismissed to make 
room for a fat Osmanlee head-engineer with a Turkish staff. Forced 
labour—that curse of the East—was now brought into play; and after 
the road had been patched up in an incomplete fashion, it was pronounced 
finished, and has since then been left to take care of itself, amid the rains, 
storms, snows, and other vagaries of the Pontic climate. 

It is now, of course, in full progress through the three phases common 
to everything at the mercy of Osmanlee administration—slovenliness, 
dilapidation, and, lastly, disappearance. The macadam broken up into 
pits and hollows that would upset a Devonshire cart; the side-cuttings 
slipping down in huge shell-like masses which already encroach on half 
the breadth of the way, and threaten soon to bury it altogether ; embank- 
ments which, in obedience to the laws of gravity, are fast enticing the 
entire road to join them company at the bottom of the ravines below; water- 
courses that, disdaining restraint, wander fancy-free over the path, and 
furnish the unexpected variety of quagmires in the dryest weather; in 
short, I fear that for the few miles that we availed ourselves of this master- 
specimen of Ottoman industry, it hardly conveyed either to the hoofs of 
the horses, or the minds of their riders, those impressions of unqualified 
admiration with which the constructors themselves regard the result of 
their engineering skill. 
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‘‘ Have you any such roads in Europe ?” enquires of me, in the tone 
of conscious triumph, a red-capped, black-coated, shirt-collarless official, 
who has ridden thus far, honoris causa, at my side. With becoming 
gravity I reply, that for Europe in general I could not adequately answer, 
but that in England, to the best of my recollections, we certainly had not. 

Such, however, as the road is, our, or rather our horses’, enjoyment 
of it is brief; for our route soon ceases to coincide with its direction, and 
strikes off by a narrow transverse horse-track, that is generally adopted by 
summer travellers; for in winter the Khazeklee Pass, as it is called, 8,600 
feet above the sea, and up which we have to scramble, is a hopeless waste 
of deep snow. So turning up a wild wooded gorge we begin the ascent ; 
and from henceforth till we reach the town of Beyboort, in what once 
was Armenia, after a ride of about eighty miles across the entire mountain 
tract intervening between the Black Sea and the central highlands of 
Anatolia, we bid farewell, not to Osmanlee public works only, but also to 
almost every trace of Osmanlee rule and nationality whatever. 

‘‘Government extends as far as the town gates,’ says an Arab 
proverb, relative to Turkish rule in Syria; and no one who has passed 
some time in that country can have failed to remark that, once beyond 
city limits, impoverishment and ruin are in fact almost the only indications 
that the Osmanlee is lord of the land. It is the same here, with this 
difference only, that instead of being Arab, the population, customs, 
buildings, all things, whether of the present or the past, are in the main 
Greek. 

Not “ Greek ’’ in the ‘‘ Hellene’’ sense of the word, for, search as I 
might, I could discover no facts to warrant the pleasing belief entertained 
by some, that genuine unchanged relics of the classic colonies once planted 
along these shores are still to be found here, guarded from foreign 
admixture by the triple defence of precipitous mountain, dense forest, and 
stormy sea. Such vestiges may indeed have lingered long, but they 
have now entirely disappeared under two thousand years of climatic 
influence, intermarriage, and the many wars and changes that have passed 
over the region. The ‘‘Greek” here does not bear the title of ‘‘Hel- 
lenos,” but ‘‘ Room,” i.e. Byzantine ; and it is to Byzantine colonization, 
settled here during the first ages of the empire, and afterwards largely 
re-inforced by the immigrants who fled from the barbarity of the Latin 
captors of Constantinople to the refuge offered by the Comnenian sceptre, 
that the inhabitants of these mountains, whether Christian or Mahometan, 
alike owe their language and their descent. 

From the sea-shore up to a height of about five thousand feet, these 
Greek, or Byzantine, villages are tolerably numerous, and have all much 
the same character. We clamber up by what would elsewhere be called 
a mere goat track, but here is dignified by the title of a road, amid fhe 
incomparably lovely scenery of these mountain sides, beneath the green 
lights and green shades of beech, alder, walnut, maple, chestnut, and ash 
overhead, by fantastic jutting masses of volcanic rock ; while deep below 
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the foaming torrent of the Aschyros, or the Kalopotamos, or the Saleros, 
rushes and raves with ceaseless roar through the black gorge; then sud- 
denly we emerge on patches of luxuriant maize and hemp, clinging at 
what one might have thought an impossible angle to the mountain side ; 
the ledge broadens out somewhat, and we find ourselves at the little 
Greek-named village Stauros, or Aghalos, or the like, where we intend 
to draw bridle for a noonday halt. Along the wayside are half-a-dozen 
open shops, where muleteers’ gear, straps, nosebags, saddlebags, and 
similar articles, all of the gayest colours and the clumsiest forms, along 
with horse-shoes—if the rough iron plates with a small hole in the 
middle that are here fastened on the hoof deserve the name—coarse 
tobacco, cigarette paper, sour apples—all fruit here is eaten sour—a few 
dirty eggs, soapy-looking clots of cheese, and so forth. Not far off isa 
little building: if it happens to be oblong in form and points eastward, you 
recognise it for a church ; if square, and with its entrance to the north, it 
is a mosque—in either case it is totally devoid of outside ornament, 
except the invariable whitewash of the country. As to the peasants’ 
houses, wooden frameworks filled up with rubble, scattered as at random 
up and down the slopes, each in its own field, with its own little gourd- 
growing garden, suggesting the idea—a not improbable one, in fact—that 
everybody has quarrelled with his neighbour, and wishes to live as far 
away from him as possible; the inmates may be Christian or Mahometan 
equally for anything that the external architecture declares. Poverty is a 
great leveller of creeds as of everything else; and a separate harem 
accommodation supposes an amount of wealth and ease which is far from 
being realised by any Pontic peasant of our day. Besides, the whole of 
the house-work, and a good half of the field-work too, is performed by the 
women ; a state of things which naturally renders impossible that absolute 
seclusion—or, one might more justly say, elimination—of the fair sex in 
which the town-living Mahometan delights. 

Nor does the unwelcome fact that every female form in ‘view, after 
stopping an instant to get a preliminary peep at the travellers, draws her 
blue wrapper close over her lovely face, and even with discourteous shyness 
turns her broad back upon you, do much to decide in what religion the 
hamlet delights; for, in the semi-barbarism of Anatolia, Greck and 
Armenian ladies hardly enjoy wider freedom of seeing and being seen 
than Mahometan. But I remark that every male head'is invested with a 
turban, or with something that does duty for one, from the yellow 
flowered rag, bound wisplike round the cap of the lad who holds my 
horse as I dismount, to the more voluminous white foldings that give a sort 
of dignity to the hard, weather-worn faces of the elders of thé village, who 
have come up to welcome and to stare at the new arrival. Hence I know 
them to be Mahometans, for the Christian head, if adorned by anything in 
addition to the universal red scull-cap of the East, would have a dark- 
coloured handkerchief tied round it; nor would its fold imitate the 
distinctive turban, but rather resemble that adopted by an invalid suffering 
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rom facial neuralgia. Another indication of the Mahometan is the clipped 
and shorn look; the hair cut close, the beard and mustachios trimmed 
—this was a special recommendation of the Prophet’s—while the Christian 
peasant revels in a profusion of lank, depending hair, and side-locks that 
might do honour to a Lithuanian Jew ; and his beard, if not shaved abouta 
fortnight ago—I have never had the good luck of meeting one whose toilet 
day could have been much within that period—is, like his mustachios, 
left to the irregular luxuriance of nature. Not only in person, too, but in 
‘ clothes, the Mahometan is generally the cleaner of the two. What, how- 
ever, most distinguishes him from his Christian fellow-peasant is his 
hospitality. 

Two classes are in general eminently hospitable throughout the East : 
one, the old-established—not the modern—Levantine ; the other, the Ma- 
hometan. Of the former I have not here room to speak; their habitat is 
not within my present beat, nor, indeed—the Aigean coast excepted—in 
any part of Asia Minor. But the Mahometan, whatever his nationality, is 
in this respect much the same everywhere ; it is a part of the Arab tradi- 
tion of his code; and even extreme poverty and a far-distant latitude do 
not render the peasants of Pontus an exception to the rule. Hence I 
should strongly advise travellers in Anatolia to avail themselves of the 
creature comforts which Mahometan lodgings provide, rather than of the 
religious sympathies which make up the staple of Greek or Armenian 
hospitality. In other respects there is little difference. Whatever its 
creed, each village manages its own affairs, chooses, by an irregular sort 
of election, its own ‘‘ Mukhtar,” or headman; repairs or neglects its own 
paths and watercourses, builds or decorates its own church or mosque, 
supports its own Imam, or priest, as the case may be, and sometimes 
manages to keep up a kind of primary school, in which reading and 
writing are sufficiently taught to be, in nineteen cases out of twenty, wholly 
forgotten as life goes on. With Government they rarely have anything to 
do, except when reminded of its existence by a visit from the tax-collector, 
or asummons to supply forced and unpaid labour for some object in which 
they have about as much interest as the inhabitants of Japan. On these 
occasions the headman is considered a responsible party, and is often made 
the seapegoat for the shortcomings of the community ; for everything else 
he is left to exercise over his neighbours an authority of which the more 

.or the less is chiefly determined by his own personal aptness for the 
position which he holds. 

Greek is the language spoken by all, exclusively indeed by some, 
though in the Mahometan day schools, where they exist, a little Turkish 
is sometimes taught ; and those among the men who more frequently go 
down to the coast for the sale of their village produce and the like, pick up 
the latter idiom. ° The women, more stay-at-home than the men, know 
only Greek ; but such as Pericles or Xenophon himself, though he did 
once visit these mountains, would have considerable difficulty in under- 
standing, so mixed is it with Sclavonian and other dialects, including, I 
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think, the aboriginal Pontic. Still the groundwork is Greek—zorapéc 
is a river, yada, Milk, cpéac, meat, gic, fire, and so on. The features of 
both sexes too, in spite of a certain serious and independent air which 
Mahometanism appears generally to confer on its followers, are distinctly 
Byzantine : long, sallow, high nosed, with hair and eyes mostly of a dark 
brown, occasionally lighter, and even auburn; the mouth usually well 
shaped, the expression by no means unintelligent, but often cunning, even 
sinister. Their stature is middling, their limbs slender, but active and 
strong. 

Here and there, however, especially among the Mahometans, a different 
type crops up, tall, well built, with light grey eyes, auburn hair, anda 
certain clearness of complexion alien from the muddy skins of Byzantine 
Greek, Turkish, Turkoman, or Armenian, fairer too than the Kurde, or any 
of the southern races. I am inclined to think that the individuals of this 
description represent the aboriginal Pontic stock, which seems to have 
been akin to the neighbouring Caucasian families—Georgian, Mingrelian, 
Abaze, and the rest. Lastly, the relics of the old autocratic ‘‘ Dereh- 
Begs,” or hereditary landowners, still linger here, but shorn of their 
semi-feudal power and state. Their title and parentage derive in most 
instances from some Janissary or ‘‘ Sipahi”’ of the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century: Greek, Albanian, Servian, Croat. Who can now tell 
which of the ‘‘ tribute children,”’ or of the many renegades of those times, 
was their father ? these Japhets are not much in the habit of searching 
after theirs. 

But the ‘trail of the serpent,’ the Byzantine character, is over all ; 
and it remains unfortunately much the same as it appears to have been in 
the days of the Comneni and Palwologi; it has not perhaps deteriorated ; 
indeed of that there was hardly a possibility, but it certainly has not 
improved. Perhaps, under the circumstances, that was not much to be 
expected. Certainly, as we now know them, they are versatile rather than 
clever, cunning rather than intelligent, and quarrelsome rather than 
brave. Each village has at least one feud on hand; the ordinary cause 
being either ‘lovely woman,” or the disputed limits of some pasture range 
in the grazing grounds that extend upward from the forest belt almost to 
the summit of the granite mountain crest. These feuds are often bloody ; 
but there is little fair fighting. A long shot from the shelter of a boulder, 
or a hatchet-cut from behind in a narrow path, exemplify the ordinary 
procedures. Sometimes a field of standing harvest is hacked and wasted 
in the night, or ricks and cowsheds burned, or a well choked up—all 
cowardly doings, that have a strong flavour of the lower Greek empire in 
them. Domestic virtue too is at alow ebb. The hamlet of these regions 
is in this respect scarcely better off than the town. 

Of superstition there is plenty. The ‘‘ Greeks ”’ perch a little cell-like 
chapel on the top of every hill, with most uncouth saints of genuine 
Byzantine stiffness daubed on its walls, and a rough altar stone, black with 
oil from the lamp beside it, where mass is said once a year. Their 
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Mahometan brethren, not to be behindhand with them, hang up some equi- 
vocal relic—a hair of the Prophet’s beard it may be, or a rag which has 
touched some like holy thing—in the prayer-niche of the mosque, and 
cover the wall with unartistic drawings, highly coloured, of the Meccan or 
other shrines. In bigotry there is little to choose between them: the 
monks of the many mountain convents hereabouts, and the “ Mollas”’ 
and “ Imams”’ of the neighbourhood, enjoy an equal reputation in this 
respect. But, besides what may be considered as the special property of 
either sect, the Crescent and the Cross have here many observances in 
common. Among these the means taken to avert the influence of the evil 
eye are curious enough. I had often noticed in the fields a tall pole, with 
wicker circle balanced atop, the circumference being hung round with 
bones, feathers, and gaudy rags. At first I supposed it to be a scare- 
crow against the innumerable birds of the country, but was soon informed 
that it was there for the more practical purpose of guarding against the 
evil eye. An ox’s or buffalo’s scull is still more generally employed ; and 
the withered chaplets suspended from the horns remind one of a favourite 
ornament of the Greek metope, with which this very ancient superstition 
may perhaps be indirectly connected. 

Or it is a little dome-like construction, roughly put together and often 
in ruins, which bears the name of some legendary half-hero, half-saint, 
claimed alike by Islam and Christianity, and visited by turbaned and 
unturbaned pilgrims on the same anniversary. If a bush happen to be 
near at hand, it is sure to be decorated all over with little rags knotted to 
the twigs. Each rag mystically eontains some evil from which the person 
who tied it desires to be freed by this act and by the intercession of the 
saint. To untie it would be the extreme of rashness, as it would infal- 
libly bring the unloosened evil on the intruder’s head. Even touching it 
might, I am informed, have the same effect. 

These sanctuaries are almost invariably situated either near some spring- 
head, particularly if a mineral one, or on the top of an isolated height. 
The superstition which placed them there is probably in many instances 
much older than any creed now professed in the land. One such build- 
ing, conspicuous on a conical peak nearly three thousand feet above the 
sea, and dedicated to the mythical Elias of the Kast, attracted my special 
notice ; and after a climb which led me to admire rather than to envy the 
devout up-hill labours of the yearly pilgrims, I reached the summit—a 
weather-beaten pinnacle of black volcanic rock. There by the side of a 
ruined Byzantine chapel, open to the sky, I found what interested me much 
more ; namely, the distinct remains of a small pagan shrine, not Greek 
but Pontic in construction: the lower part, of four basement walls inclos- 
ing a square of about twelve feet each way, was cut out of the rock itselt 
to a height of nearly five feet. This had been originally raised further by 
rows of huge oblong blocks, each several feet in length. On two sides 
they still retained their places; on the other two they, like the roof, if 
there ever was one, had disappeared. In the southern wall—for the 
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building faced the compass—was a small square peep-hole of a window 
cut in the rock. The whole reminded me closely of some idol shrines I 
have seen in the Tamil villages of Southern India. But besides this, in 
the foundation rock of the temple, and hewn also on its southerly aspect, 
I found two small sepulchral caves, containing each a recess for a single 
corpse. In both niches the place for the head and the feet were indicated 
in the hollowed stone: the length was in each much the same, a little 
under six feet. The heads of the corpses were to the west, their feet to 
the east, and their right sides to the south. The face of the cliff bore 
traces too of other tombs, but now almost shapeless from the crumbling of 
the tuff beneath the storms and winters of more than two thousand years. 

Not far from Trebizond is another of these sepulchral caves. I 
visited it, and found it about eleven feet from the floor to the highest part 
of the vault-like roof, and sixteen feet broad by twelve deep, thus much 
resembling in form a huge oven; the rock here too was volcanic tuff, and 
still bore marks of the chisel. At the further end, and on either side, 
were deep coflin-like recesses for the dead, who must here, as in the 
tombs described above, have been laid recumbent at full length, but each 
in a different direction. The wide entrance of the cave had once been 
closed by a door, as appeared by the holes for the door-posts bored in the 
rock above and below; and in the inner right-hand wall was a small niche, 
apparently for a lamp. ‘The cavern had at a later period been converted 
into a Greek chapel, and vestiges of barbarous Byzantine daubings still 
appeared on the walls. But at present it is visited by Mahometans and 
Christians alike, under the ambiguous title of the prophet Elias. 

There are countless caves of this sort along the coast slope of the 
mountain range, but I have never found any far inland, except at Amasia 
and Kastemouni. This last belongs to Paphlagonia, however, not to 
Pontus; and up the valley of the Halys, or Kizil-Irmak, as it is now 
called. But in that region the rock monuments bear traces of much 
greater skill and workmanship than appears in the rough-hewn memorials 
about Trebizond. But in no case have I been able to discover either 
inscription or date. 

The other “ breakages ”’ of this district are either Byzantine, or purely 
local. To the former class belong the numerous bridges, of coarse but 
very massive construction, which once spanned and now half choke with 
their ruins the many torrent rivers. The traveller here in winter and 
spring finds good reason to regret their loss. Byzantine, too, are the pic- 
turesque relics of battlemented walls and towers, ‘‘ bosomed high” in the 
madly luxuriant vegetation of the coast, which give some of the small 
towns hereabouts a diminutive resemblance to old Constantinople. One 
town in particular, Rizeh—the Rhizceum of Strabo, and where, by the way, 
almost all the inhabitants are Greek-speaking Mahometans, and are simply 
the most disagreeable, quarrelsome, bigoted, narrow-minded set I have 
ever had to deal with—still retains about half of a mural circuit, which, 
when complete, cannot have been much under two miles in extent. The 
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towers are about forty feet high, round, and placed at close intervals 
along the wall: one only has its upper part shaped into a not ungraceful 
octagon. The thickness of the walls is everywhere enormous ; the mate- 
rials rough-hewn, or mere irregular stones, copiously cemented with 
indifferent plaster. A couple of small vaulted chapels, each with its three 
lancet windows looking east—a favourite Tritheistic symbol—would alone 
suffice to determine the architects, were they not otherwise clearly indi- 
cated by the style of the fortifications themselves. As I clambered about 
them I might almost have fancied myself at Constantinople, near the 
Seven Towers. But here, too, was neither inscription or date, though 
architectural comparison would seem to indicate the eighth or ninth century 
as the epoch of building. 

Lastly, to the same class belong the numerous monasteries and nun- 
neries of the land, some of them growing out like excrescences at the 
mouth of an old Pontic cave, now modified into a chapel. There are five 
large ones, all Greek, within a thirty miles’ radius from Trebizond, and 
smaller ones are scattered elsewhere ; but they would require a separate 
description to themselves. 

The latter, or local, class of ruins includes those from the sixteenth to 
the close of the eighteenth century. To this period belong the numerous 
paved horse-ways, solidly constructed, and extending in a complicated 
network for scores and scores of miles up valleys, across mountains, 
through forests, from the sea-shore to the upper range. They were the 
work of the much-maligned Dereh-Begs, the landed proprietors swept 
away by the pseudo-reforms of Sultan Mahmood and Abd-el-Mejeed ; and 
were kept in order by village labour, freely given, because profitable. In 
the present poverty of the country, these roads are left unrepaired and 
untended, till many are now absolutely impassable ; nor are new ones ever 
provided, or old ones mended by a Government which has taken to itself 
the wealth, but omitted the responsibilities of the land it governs. So too 
forthe many road-side fountains, each with its pretty little ogee arch, 
and arabesque inscription commemorating the munificence of the builder, 
some wealthy villager: these, too, now abandoned, choked, and fallen 
into ruin. So also the dreary walls, and long ranges of windows open to 
the sky, that once were the abodes of the ‘‘ Begs” or ‘‘ Aghas,”’ semi- 
feudal landlords, turbulent enough in their day, but good masters, hos- 
. pitable, and spending in the land itself what they took from it; not, like 
the modern Stamboolee leeches, disgorging elsewhere the life-blood they 
have sucked from the province. 

That the epochs, Pontic, Roman, Byzantine, and, so to speak, self- 
governing, were one and all ‘‘ better times” than the present, the relics 
I have described or alluded to, with many other indications of bygone 
populousness and prosperity, seem sufficiently to establish; and the 
peasants with one voice declare that their condition was much more 
favourable, not only in the centuries preceding the Turkish conquest, of 
which they have long since lost every memory, but even after that event, 
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under the almost independent rule of their own landowners and headmen, 
when the Osmanlee Government was hardly more to them than a distant 
and respected name ; not, as now, a daily and burdensome interference. 
Certainly a serious diminution in the number of the inhabitants is attested 
by the frequency of shrunk or deserted villages; and the diminution of 
life indicates a corresponding diminution in the means of life. 

They are, with hardly an exception, wretchedly poor. The plot of 
ground on which each man cultivates his maize, hemp, and garden stuff, 
yields little more than enough for his own personal uses and those of his 
family ; the maize-field and garden supply their staple food, and the hemp 
their clothing: this last coarse and ragged beyond belief. And no wonder, 
where a single suit has to do duty alike for summer and winter, day and 
night. Whatever truth there may be in the philosophical ‘‘ man wants 
but little here below ’’—an assertion I hold more than questionable 
for man, and utterly false for woman—he certainly gets uncommonly little 
in this region. For anything like gain, he has to depend on a scanty 
allowance of eggs furnished by a few diminutive hens, or the butter de- 
rived from a meagre cow or two; perhaps a few basketsful of orchard fruit ; 
or, the best resource, a dozen loads of charcoal, which he has prepared 
in the forest. These he takes down on a donkey, or not rarely on his 
own or his wife’s back, to the nearest market-town, say Trebizond, and 
there sells for what they may fetch. But here the Government, which 
never provided him directly or indirectly with a path to go by, or a plank 
to cross a torrent; which affords him no security against violence, no edu- 
cation in youth, no assistance or refuge in difficulty, sickness, or old age, 
is beforehand with him; and under title of road-dues, town-dues, market- 
dues, etc., secures from five to ten per cent. of whatever profit his wares 
may realise. Out of the remainder he bas to pay agricultural tithes, 
property-tax—a very heavy one—sheep or cattle-tax, and yearly re- 
curring requisitions for nominal public works, seldom executed, and, if exe- 
cuted, of no good to him, and very little to any one else. What is left goés to 
buy whatever household articles or agricultural implements the produce of 
his own ground cannot furnish. As to the maize, it is so unremunerative a 
crop, and the quantity which each individual peasant can obtain, owing to the 
infinitesimal subdivision of property, so small, that it is practically of no 
account for gain. When to all this we add frequent requisitions of un- 
paid labour, military service, and the like, can we wonder that the Pontic 
peasant lives, or rather starves, in debt, dies in debt, and leaves debt and 
starvation as the only heritage to his children ? 

The fact is that the Osmanlee Government never considers, or wishes to 
consider, that it has any duty towards those it governs, except that of 
getting as much money as possible out ofthem. Moreover, the quantity of 
what it squeezes, or tries to squeeze, out of any given district is propor- 
tioned, not on the means and wealth of those squeezed, but on their 
moral compressibility and yieldingness. Hence, asa rule, Christian popu- 
lations, which have, so to speak, a court of appeal in European opinion, 
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are much less hard pressed now-a-days than Mahometan; not to mention 
the conscription, which falls wholly on the latter, and equals in theory 
about one fifth, in practice fortunately not more than one eighth or so, 
of the adult male census. It is true that the Christians pay for their 
exemption from this ‘‘ blood-tax ;” but they have, on the whole, a cheap 
bargain. 

Unhappily the spirit of servile, unconditional obedience, which from 
an early date characterised the subjects of the Byzantine Empire, has 
rested in adouble portion on their descendants. ‘‘ We are born to be fleeced, 
and fleeced we will be, and take it quietly,” is their view of the matter. 
This spirit of miscalled loyalty, and real slavishness, is strongest among 
the Mahometan population, which change of religion has, so far at least, 
not benefited but injured. Man must have an idol of some kind—figure, 
picture, book, or idea—to bow down to and worship; and as figures and 
pictures are forbidden to the Muslim, while of the book, the Koran, the idol 
of his Arab brethren, he, for ignorance of its language, cannot make much, 
the once Byzantine Mahometan has set up for his idol the idea of Islam, 
and worships it with a devotion which the ‘‘ Though He slay me yet will 
I trust in Him” of Job could scarcely parallel. But Islam is, moreover, 
in his mind identified with what is for him its visible and chiefest avatar, 
the Empire of the house of Othman, the waning Crescent of the crimson 
flag. And thus, in spite of the new and hated regulations of latter-day 
Sultans, of Janissaries butchered, grants revoked, institutions destroyed, 
and burdens bound on by a bureaucracy the little finger of which is 
thicker than the loins of a Suleyman or a Murad; in spite of the still 
deeper and more searching change that has come over the spirit of the 
Ottoman dream, transforming the terror of the nations into a feeble parody 
of that most portentous of all failures, the Second French Empire—the 
Mahometan of Anatolia continues, passively at least, true to his old love, 
invests it with the inviolability of the Islam he worships; and while 
acknowledging it in detail to be an ogre, reveres it in the whole as a God. 

Still the field of patience has not only extent but limits ; and from time 
to time even the Mahometan ‘“‘ Koilee,’’ or ‘‘ Fellah,” or Peasaht, of Pontus 
is fairly driven beyond them. He then takes to the mountains: and as 
law, in the only sense he knows it, has been his enemy, he becomes in his 
turn an enemy to law. Band after band of such half fugitives, half out- 
laws, has sprung up within the last few years among these forests; and 
did a provincial newspaper exist, its ‘‘ sensation ’’ columns would seldom 
need a topic. To-day it is a house broken into, and one or more of the 
inmates mangled by a hatchet ; to-morrow some corn stacks burnt, or the 
standing crops wantonly cut, trampled down, and destroyed in the dark; 
or a wayfarer has been found robbed and murdered, or a woman brutally 
ravished, or what not. It would be a painful, often a revolting, task to 
chronicle the crimes committed in these lovely glens. 

And the Government ? 

Well; the Government, so long as individuals only, especially if of the 
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poorer sort, are concerned, does simply nothing. But at last some person 
of consequence has, perhaps, been the sufferer; or a whole village or 
district has been injured ; and a formal complaint 2nd demand of redress, 
backed, of course, by a pre-payment of costs and good-will, not less neces- 
sary in a criminal than in a civil case before an Osmanlee tribunal, has 
been lodged at the official residence, where money received may have 
created a reasonable hope that more may be obtained from the same 
sources. A party of armed police, or, in extreme instances, of soldiers, are 
then sent at once to investigate and to punish; on whose approach, an- 
nounced several days beforehand, the real criminals prudently make off. 
In their place, however, a few ready-to-hand persons are easily appre- 
hended, and triumphantly carried off to be shut up in a jail, the like of 
which Mrs. Fry’s worst nightmare never imaged; there to remain two, 
three, or more months, even years, their guilt or innocence being never 
examined into, till either death, or the presents thrown by their friends 
into the insatiate jaws of authority, procures them release. I have known 
as many as eighty thus dragged off to prison in a batch: by the end of 
four months several of them were dead and others like to die of jail-fever ; 
and during all that time not a single man or lad of the number had been 
brought before any kind of tribunal whatever, whether for investigation or 
trial. Meanwhile, God help their families. These were one and all Ma- 
hometans, from a Byzantine village about fifty miles distant from Trebizond. 

Others again—and their number is large, much larger than the Osman- 
lee Government suspects—quit the country ; some for the Russian Caucasus 
or Georgia, some for Constantinople, some for the larger towns of Syria 
or Egypt, there to pick up what living they may. Few of them ever re- 
turn. The emigration is secret, for a reason little known, I believe, beyond 
the limits of the Ottoman Empire, but which ought to be taken into ac- 
count in forming an estimate of the vaunted ‘‘progress”’ of its rulers. 
The Turkish peasant is, on a principle which, so far as I can discover, 
dates its origin from the semi-feudal times of military tenure, but which 
has assumed its actual and much more galling form in the present century, 
considered as serf of the soil he tills, or ascriptus glebe in old phrase: 
and this principle is at once exemplified and enforced by a regulation for- 
bidding him to quit his native village and district, except for a stated time, 
and then only after procuring an official ‘‘ pass,” for which a high fee has 
to be paid. The place too whither he intends going must be specified in 
the ‘‘ pass; ’’ and on any change of destination, a fresh one must be 
taken. Fora “pass” to quit the country altogether, or for life, it would 
be vain to ask, as it would certainly be refused. Indeed, the bare appear- 
ance of a peasant at the ‘‘pass”’ office, asking for leave to emigrate to 
Russia, would be enough to make the clerk faint from the very impu- 
dence of the demand. But where a reasonable and adyantageous thing is 
refused by authority, it is tolerably sure to be taken without authority ; 
and every year the underhand emigration draws off large and still larger 
numbers from this region. 
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Much more, however, is this the case with the ‘Greek ”’ peasants; 
that is, with those who, in addition to their Byzantine descent, have main- 
tained the Byzantine religion and social system. Sheltered under the 
protection liberally afforded by the Russian consulates, they emigrate, not 
by individuals, or even families, but by whole bands. I have known as 
many as a hundred Pontic ‘‘Greeks” at a time, after receiving in the 
morning a flat refusal of the ‘‘passes”’ requested from the Ottoman au- 
thorities, together with a threat that if they did not at once abandon their 
migratory intentions and return to their mountain villages, they should 
be packed off not to Russia, but to prison, embark comfortably the same 
evening after dark on board the Russian steamer lying at their service in 
the harbour, and transfer themselves and theirs to the Moscovite alle- 
giance. It would be hard to blame either the emigrants or those who 
helped them; it might be harder to defend those who maintain the 
status quo of Osmanlee rule. 

Ruins of nations, ruins of empires, uncemented fragments, built up 
into an empire itself already acrumbling ruin. Yet the land is still the 
same as when the Argonauts first gazed on it from the sea, and the Ten 
Thousand from the over-topping mountains : the same snow-flecked heights, 
green pastures, luxuriant forests, full torrents, fertile soil ; the very yellow 
blaze of wild flowers whence the bees in Xenophon’s time drew their in- 
toxicating honey, unchanged to this day, is still the same ;—it is the old 
sad story of the Kast— 


Art, glory, freedom fail; but Nature still is fair. 


But if better days be yet in store for Pontus, they certainly will not 
dawn till the last rays of the Crescent have set from the verge of her 
western horizon, the seven hills of Stambool. 

Meanwhile we have emerged from the forest-gorge, left beneath us the 
wavelike billows of rolling mist, traversed the wide pasture slopes, crossed 
the bare jagged crest, whence from a height of nearly nine thousand feet 
we have given a last backward look at the far-off dream-like sketch of bay, 
headland, and sea; and have now by long windings descended into the 
great inland valley of the Chorok, the Harpasus of Xenophon, where, 
with the limits of Anatolian Gurgistan, begins another region and a different 
and better race. 

W. G P. 
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Anagrams, 


T’ANaAGRAMME,” says Richelet, ‘est une des plus grandes inepties de 
l'esprit humain: il faut étre sot pour s’en amuser, et pis que sot pour en 
faire.”’ Though, like most things, the study of anagrams may be decried 
as trifling, it is certainly difficult, and generally pleasing. A few words, 
therefore, on their origin, number, nature, composition, use, and purpose, 
may be regarded as not out of place in this magazine. 

The origin of anagrams lies in obscurity ; their author is unknown. 
That the art of composing them arose among the Hebrews is not unlikely, 
having regard to the veneration in which the Hebrews held not only the 
words of their language, but also the letters composing the words, which 
are to be found in their sacred volumes. ‘‘ Secret mysteries,” say the 
Cabbalists—those mystic preservers of a supposed traditionary teaching— 
‘are woven in the numbers of letters.” 

There is a story that Lycophron, who has the reputation of being 
the inventor of anagrams, was a good Hebrew scholar, and thence drew 
his knowledge of the art. The Lycophron of France was Joannes Auratus, 
the golden poet who anagrammatized his own name into ‘‘ Ars en nova 
vatis ’ (‘‘ Behold the new art of the bard’’). The art, however, was 
not new, as we may suppose the writer to have well known. 

The use of anagrams remains yet to be discovered, unless it is sup- 

posed to be that their composition gives acuteness to the mental faculties, 
for the opinion of Artemidorus, the philosopher, that they conduce to the 
interpretation of dreams, may be rejected as a visionary idea. For their 
nature, like the atoms or individual bodies of Democritus, are the letters 
of an anagram, from which, cast by fortune or skill into various relations 
with each other, all things are made. 
_ For their purpose, though it should be said that the innocent diversion 
of anagrams and other jeux de l’esprit possesses little interest for a serious 
age, which loves to read highly-spiced romances, it suited well our pre- 
goers, who possessed not such literary advantages as ourselves. 

Anagrams, besides affording pleasure in their composition, were some- 
times used in defence as a kind of nom de guerre. And though, in the 
Scribleriad, anagrams appear in the land of false wit,— 

But with still more disordered march advance, 
(Nor march it seemed, but wild fantastic dance,) 


The uncouth ANAGRAMS, distorted train, 
Shifting, in double mazes, o’er the plain— 


and sour critics dislike them, ‘‘ yet,” says the venerable Camden, and 
after him Disraeli, and after him a hundred others, and after them the 
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writer of the present paper, “yet do good anagrams yield a delightful 
comfort, and pleasant motion in honest minds.” 

Anagrams, if silence on any subject be a proof of its disesteem, have 
now little honour. They are seldom mentioned but in books of riddles, 
of which they generally occupy, if any space be devoted to them, the few 
last pages. But in their case, let us rather suppose no news to be good 
news, and that they still occupy that high estate in the minds of some fit, 
though few, which they held when Louis XIII. bestowed.a pension of 
1,200 livres on Thomas Billon, an acute Provencal who had applied 
himself to the study of their construction, with the title of ‘‘ Anagram- 
matist to the King;’’ and when such historians as Camden the learned, 
and such poets as Heywood, disdained not to record them, or to compose 
them for instruction or for amusement. 

‘‘ This dainty device, and disport of wit not without pleasure,’’ says 
Camden, ‘‘ has been by some carried to an excess. Considering names as 
divine notes foretelling events, and attaching themselves to the dreams of 
Artemidorus and of the Cabbalists, they have converted Anagrammatism 
into Onomantia, or an art of fortune-telling by names.” The art is, 
indeed, of high antiquity, if we may believe the Rabbin, who say that an 
esoteric law was given to Moses, to be handed down in the posterity of certa'n 
seventy men, and therefore called Cabbala or traditional. And they say 
that this law was nothing but a volume of alphabetary revolution, or 
anagrammatism, with all which we may compare the well-known Christian 
parastich or acrostich of rxers. 

If an art is to be commended in proportion to its difficulty and the 
patience required in it, the art of anagrams may be well commended. 
The art of pure anagrams is spoken of, in which there must be no 
arbitrary change of letters or licentious innovations in orthography. 
“For,” as Camden declares in his Remains, ‘some have been seen to 
bite their pen, scratch their heads, bend their brows, bite their lips, beat 
the board, tear their paper, when their names were fair for somewhat, and 
caught nothing therein.” 

For the definition, an anagram is a word or words, formed by the 
artificial transposition of the letters of a given word or words. The 
subject of the anagram is generally a proper name; and the anagram 
itself most frequently presents a meaning, complimentary or the reverse, 
to the person to whom the name belongs. Every anagram so much the 
nearer approaches perfection as it is the farther removed from license. 
Those who attach themselves scrupulously to the rules of the anagram, 
permit no change, omission, or addition of letters therein, but with the 
exception of the ‘‘k,” which they say cannot challenge the right of a 
letter, require the letters of the anagram to be precisely the same as those 
of its subject. Others less timid take a larger, and indeed almost poetical, 
license, and besides occasionally omitting or adding a letter, think them- 
selves justified in writing, when they find such a change desirable, and 
that the resulting sense falls aptly, e for », v for w, 8 for z, c for k, and 
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vice versd. Anagrams of this formation are called ‘‘impure.’’ Lycophron, 
before mentioned, one of the Pleiads of the Court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
has left us two, little worthy of the author of the dark poem Cassandra 
and of the most obscure writer of antiquity. 

The one was a compliment to his prince, dd pédurog from MroAeuaiog 
(out of honey, from Ptolemy), to mark the sweetness of his dis- 
position; the other to his queen ’Apowéy (Arsinoe), the Greek letters 
of which name, being transposed, form tov “Hpac (the violet of Juno). 
Both these anagrams are exact or pure. Tzetzes, the interpreter of 
Lycophron, tells us that his author was more dear to Ptolemy for his 
anagrams than for his verse. After Lycophron, some other Greeks 
disported themselves in these “literary triflings,” to borrow an appellation 
from Disraeli. Thus we have “Ardac (Atlas), the old all-wise Titan god, 
who sustained the lofty pillars which separated earth from heaven, con- 
verted into réda¢ (wretched), which well he may have been in his endurance. 
And no inferior moral lesson to that of the sophist Prodicus, in his episode 
of the ‘Choice of Hercules,” did he convey, who, out of ’Apery (virtue) 
produced ’Epary (the lovely). Some “ Epicuri de grege porcus” must 
have discovered the anagram of Aapic (joyous) in Acapdc (warm). 

Not the worst specimen of Greek anagrammatizing were those com- 
posed, one by Joannes Auratus, upon the name of Him who was 
‘brought as a sheep to the slaughter,” "Incote (Jesus), B92) dic (Thou art 
the sheep), with which compare Taylor’s Jehova into oveja (sheep), 
and those of Camden’s good friend Utenhovius, rA1zaBHoa (Elizabeth) 
into OEA BASIAH (The Goddess Queen), and ’E\:2a37)9  Bacitoca’ (Queen 
Elizabeth) into Zain Baowsiac AtBac (Divine dew of the kingdom). 

Examples, however, of Greek anagrams are rare, the best are those 
following :—Alexander, being about to raise the siege of Troy, dreamed 
that he sawa Satyr emerge from a dark wood, and dance before him. 
After some trouble he caught the Satyr, and awoke. On consulting his 
wise men, they formed from the Greek word Sdrvpog (Satyr), these words, 
Tépoc o& (Tyre is thine). The next day the anagram was accomplished. 

So Constantine, son of Heraclius, being prepared for battle, dreamed 
that he was on his way to ‘“ Thessalonica.” This he told to one of 
his attendants, who, repeating the Greek word @osadovirny (Thessalonica) 
slowly, and with proper pauses, said, @t¢ ddd vixny (Leave the victory 
to another). Constantine took no heed of this warning, and, engaging 
the enemy, soon after was defeated. This, however, is not an instance 
of an anagram, as there is no different arrangement of letters; the 
meaning is obtained simply by the division of syllables. Nor is it 
exact, as one letter is omitted, one added, and one ehanged. 

The Romans seem altogether to have despised ‘‘ anagrams,” and 
literary toil of a like nature. ‘‘ Turpe est,” says Martial, ‘‘ diffieiles habere 
nugas, et stultus labor est ineptiarum.”’ Latin anagrams are generally of 
modern discovery. So we have from Roma (Rome), Maro and amor (love) ; 
from corpus (body), porcus (pig) ; from Galenus (Galen) ; angelus (angel) ; 
and from logica (logic), caligo (darkness). Of these, the last approaches 
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the nature of its subject more nearly than that immediately preceding it. 
There are, however, among the Romans, a few specimens of that pseudo- 
anagram referred to in the story of Constantine, which consists in 
dividing a single word into two or more. Such is the riddle of the god 
Terminus, mentioned by Aulus Gellius in his twelfth book of Noctes 
Attica. It is proposed by Gellius, as a scirpus, or what the Greeks called 
an enigma, ‘‘ which I lately found,”’ he contirues, “ ancient, by Hercules ! 
and exceedingly crafty, composed in three Iambic verses; this I leave 
unanswered, to sharpen the conjectures of my readers in their investiga- 
tion.’’ This seems to be the earliest instance of a fashion, now much in 
vogue, amongst the lower order of journals and magazines, of leaving the 
solution to the next number. 

The three verses are these :— 

Semel, minusve, an bis minus, non sat scio, 

An utrumque corum, ut quondam audivi dicier, 

Jovi ipsi regi noluit concedere. 
‘‘ He,” says Gellius, ‘‘ who is tired of investigating, may find the ‘ answer 
in the second book of M. Varro to Marcellus on the Latin language.” 

The “answer” is Terminus, a species of anagram from ter-minus. 
Ovid declares that all the crowd of gods gave place to Jove, except 
Terminus, who held his ground. So the author of the riddle doubts 
whether it was once, or less, or twice less, or thrice less (ter-minus), 
i.e. the two former added together ; who, as he once heard, was unwilling 
to yield even to King Jove himself. And so “ sustineamus ” gives ‘ sus- 
tinea-mus.”” Pilate’s question, ‘Quid est veritas?’’—the reply being 
contained in the demand—was left unanswered. ‘Est vir.qui adest.” 
This is an exact and clever anagram, probably composed by some witty 
Churchman. 

As specimens of the Latin anagrams of Daurot, or Joannes Auratus, 
the French poet above mentioned, the following are given. From Martinas 
Basanerius, a celebrated astronomer of the time, ‘‘ Mus nubar in astris.”’ 
From Claudius Binetus, a lawyer with a taste for singing, ‘‘ Venis tuba 
dulcis.” From Edoardus Molleeus, an eloquent judge, ‘De ore vivo 
mella sudas.”” His own name, ‘‘Joannes Auratus,” he also anagram- 
matized thus: ‘ Ars vivet annosa’’ (‘‘ My art will live long.”’) 


A simple but clever anagram is suggested in the ‘“‘ Hymn to the Virgin . 


Mary” in the following verse, which, from its setting, the French would 
call a gem enchased in enamelled gold :— 


Sumens illud Ave, 
Gabrielis ore, 

Funda nos in pace, 
Mutans Eve nomen ! 


Which may be represented thus :— 


Ave for thy title claim, 
From the mouth of Gabriel 
Ave now for Eva’s name, 
Making us in peace to dwell. 
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Generally, of course, anagrams in foreign languages must vanish in 
translation. 

A copy of the Jesuita Vapulans (Lugd. Bat., 1635) has written upon 
a fiy-leaf the following anagrams, all of which are not perfect, on Andreas 


Rivetus. 
Veritas res nuda, Sed es vita varus, 
Sed natura es vir, ° Sed rare vanitas, 
Vir natura sedes, In terra sua Deus, 
E natura es rudis, Veni sudas terra. 


Many of these small lines present sibylline difficulties, by no means pro- 
portioned to their size to the exegetist. 

As a contrast to them we have the following on Mary Queen of Scots, 
—a pure anagram, telling in a single line her unhappy story :— 


Maria Steuarda Scotorum regina. Trusa vi regnis, morte amara cado. 


Though Addison considers the regeneration of anagrams to have 
occurred in the times of ‘‘ monkish ignorance,” and thinks it no wonder 
that the monks should have ‘employed their leisure time, of which he 
supposes them to have had great store, in the composition of such “‘ tricks 
of writing as required much time but little capacity,” it does not appear 
that the monks were in any way famous for these compositions ; nor was 
Addison, perhaps, aware of the difficulty attending them or the ingenious 
turns they frequently display. 

There is a specimen of anagrammatizing in the month of October, 
1658, which is undoubtedly clever, and must have caused the compositor 
considerable toil. 

The subject is the ‘‘ Tenth Worthy, or that most highly-renowned 
Worthy of Worthies, Oliver, late Lord Protector.” The occasion was the 
following, expressed in verse. Sad news by post from Albion had sum- 
moned the author to know what mighty planet had fallen, leaving the 
people in darkness. Some, considering the military skill of the dead 
man, said it was Mars ; some Jupiter, as he was a juvans pater to three 
nations. The poet leaving us in doubt as to the planet, considers Oliver 
as an olive-branch of peace, and with many compliments to him and his 
family, introduces the following anagrams, in English, Latin, and Welsh, 
upon his name. In English: ‘“‘O welcom’ reliver;’’ ‘‘ Rule welcom’ 
Roy ;"’ ‘*Com’ live our rule.” In Latin: ‘‘ Cor verum vel sol visu.” In 
Welsh: ‘Y lIleu mor cower” (‘the lion so true’’); ‘Lleu cower y 
mor” (‘the true sea-lion”’); ‘‘ Lleu grea o Cymra”’ (‘‘ the best lion of 
Wales’’). Not being acquainted with the Welsh language, we cannot 
vouch for the accuracy of these translations ; indeed we are much inclined 
to suspect that of one of the two first, as; though the words are the same, 
a new idea seems to be introduced in the second. But the anagrams are 
exact, and the Latin one presents a happy combination. With regard to 
Elizabeth Cromwell, the anagrammatist hovers upon the verge of impo- 
liteness, ‘‘ Be comelier with zeal,’ Another of the same lady, in which 
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8 is written for z, and the surname is spelt with one 1, is not open to 
the same objection: ‘‘ Chast’ love be my rule.’ Bridget Fleetwood, a 
member of the family, becomes ‘‘O tru’ gifted beloved;” and Mary 
Faulconbridge, also a member, ‘‘Go main careful bride.” This last is 
not exact by the addition of an e: the y and i are of course regarded as 
interchangeable. 

Thomas Heywood has left us some anagrams on the names of certain 
men of his time. One on Sir Thomas Coventry, Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal, dedicated to him in some acrostic verses, ‘‘ To charm out sin ;’’ 
another rather antiquated, ‘‘O hye constant mure.’’ One on Lady 
Robert Anna Carre, daughter of the Earl of Somerset, ‘‘ Rarer cannot 
bear.” One on that ‘‘ worthy and most religious knight, Sir Paul Pindar,” 
‘‘Pray’r in D. Paul.’ The verses, an acrostic, begin thus,— 

Sir Paul, of all that ever boare that name, 

You to Saint Paul most deare are, and may claime 

Rare priviledge ; (I might say) above all 

Priority, that beare the name of Paul. 
Concluding with this distich,— 

Saint Paul Sir Paul both traveld : one with care 

To build Christ’s Church : Paul’s th’ other to repaire. 
It is as well for the anagrammatist to be certain of the correct way of 
spelling the name which he intends to anagrammatize. A story is told 
of a gentleman who experienced a great failure owing to a want of care in 
this respect. He intended to compliment a lady of considerable beauty 
to whom he was paying his addresses. Unable to purchase fame by keen 
jambics, he ventured on a mild anagram. ‘The lady’s name was, as he 
understood it, Elizabeth Chumley. Not having talents sufficient for the 
Elizabeth—over which poor word, though tortured in a thousand ways, a 
retrograde planet still seemed to hang—he considered it allowable, not 
being a strict anagrammatist, to changeit into “‘ Bess.” Having confined 
himself in his study for several months, in spite of a plentiful lack of wit, 
by dint of unwearied toil, he at last reached the promised land. His 
anagram was this, ‘‘ Angel best Lumley.’’ The only objection to it is 
that the last word is a trifle too like the original, having besides no decided 
meaning, and the letters of the first word are not found in the remaining 
subject (“ch”). The gem was, however, set in an enchased setting pos- 
sessing a poetic character, and necessarily of the lover’s own composition : — 


Sranza LT | Sranza IT, 
Most divine! adorable of womea ! Angel! 
Bess Chumley ! 
Accept the following slight tiibute of | 
undy- 
ing affection, and heartfelt love 
From me “ best Lumley.” 


Upon presenting this child of his imagination to his lady, the reader 
may imagine his chagrin and disgust when he, that “homo miserrime 


I 
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patientia,” was told by her with some asperity that her surname was not 
Chumley but Cholmondely. ‘Ibi omnis effusus labor.” The writer 
is said to have soon afterwards lost his senses, which had been con- 
siderably impaired by the composition of his anagram. 

With this story may be compared -Disraeli’s story of Frenzelius, a 
German who prided himself upon perpetuating the name of every eminent 
person who died in his time by an anagram ; but is said to have ex- 
perienced such mortal throes during their composition that he seemed to 
share in the last pangs of the dead he helped to make illustrious. 

The old word for anagram was anagrammatism. The difference between 
them seemed to be this, that anagrammatism refers rather to the work of 
transposition of the letters of a word, while anagram signifies the result of 
such transposition. So epigram signifies the thing inscribed and not the 
work of inscription. The English word inscription, by the way, has the 
meaning of inscript. 

The numerical anagrams of the Italians, which are represented by the 
English chronograms, are the Greek iséfngo; in which the numerical 
value of the letters of two words or sets of words is the same. The 
reader will understand that in Greek, as in Hebrew, letters served to 
express numbers. 

These ‘cdYngo are mentioned by Gellius. They were considered by 
him with disfavour. A quantity of them were brought to him by a learned 
friend, in a book which he was at first inclined to regard as the horn of 
Achelous, filled with firstfruits for Plenty by the Naiads, and shut himself 
up that he might read it without interruption. But the book ‘contained, 
‘¢ oh, Jupiter! a mere collection of strange tales; such as who was the 
first called a grammarian, and wherefore Telemachus reposing touched 
not Pisistratus reposing near him with his hand, but raised him from 
sweet sleep by a kick with his heel. There also were written down the 
iod{mgor or equinumeral verses of Homer, and his acrostichs. These and 
many other such things were contained in this book.” 

So Anpayépac (Demagoras) was complimented with the term dopac (pest). 
The sum of the numbers expressed by the letters in the two names being 
identical and equal 420. A ‘‘stingless jest” in the opinion of Southey, 
and showing the malice rather than the wit of the satirist. So Heliodorus 
says that the Nile is nothing else than the year, founding his opinion on 
the fact that the numbers expressed by the letters of the NeétAoc, Nile 
are in Greek arithmetic, n = 50; re = 5; 1= 10; a = 380; 0 =70; 
= = 200; and these figures make up together 865, the number of days 
in the year. He does not seem to have reflected that Ne‘Aoc is not a word 
of Greek origin. Artemidorus, in his interpretation of dreams, warns us 
to beware of forming our ‘06Ynpo incorrectly, lest being deceived we become 
inglorious. A certain man, he says, lay sick, and dreamed that one 
called Piso appeared to him. An oneirophant explained this of sure 
felicity, and that the sick person would live for ninety years longer, 
framing his conjectures from the first syllable of Piso written in Greek 
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character, which presents the number 90. Nevertheless, he who had 
seen Piso died soon after of the very sickness. under which he then 
laboured. For Piso had seemed to present to him ointments, which for 
a sick man was of evil omen, as with them they anoint the dead. The 
dream of the sailor is unlike to this. For to him asking in his dream 
whether he should come to Rome, a phantasm answered ‘‘ No!”’ using the 
Greek word oi. Yet he arrived there in 450 days. For it was all the 
same, whether the phantasm had told him this number, or the letters which 
signified it. ‘The reason of inferiority of numbers is assigned by some 
for the victory of Hector over Patroclus, and of Achilles over Hector. 

In Daniel and Deborah Dove, written with considerable licence in 
Greek spelling, the worthy ‘‘ Doctor’? found the prime number 761. 
Herein was a mystery. There could be no division between himself and 
his wife. They would continue to be in all respects as they had been 
‘* dus anime in carne una,” two persons with but one disposition. But 
when the Doctor remembered that 1761 was the year of their marriage, 
supplying the deficient thousand with two M’s for marriage and matrimony, 
he became delirious with joy, which the resemblance between “ marriage ”’ 
and ‘ matrimony,’’ urged by hostile critics, diminished not a tittle. 

Daniel Dove extracted the quintessence of his own name, finding the 
mournful result, ‘‘ leaden void,’ which he considered as inappropriate as 
that of Marguerite de Valois, ‘‘de vertu royal image.” Another “vel 
dona dei” presented the faint semblance of a less unhappy meaning. 
Had one letter of Dove been changed, he might have become ‘ Ovid.” 
Thus he felt like the man whose lottery ticket was next in number to the 
20,000/. prize. ‘Such a superstition,” says Southey, ‘‘ has been and 
ever will be latent in the most rational of men.’’ So Barton believed 
there was some secret power and virtue in names. Unfortunately, how- 
ever for this idea, the same name makes both good and evil, as in the case 
of Eleanor Davies, the wife of the poet, and the Cassandra of her age. 
Having formed the impure anagram ‘‘ Reveal O Daniel’ on her name, 
she made herself the organ of prophecies disagreeable to the government, 
a proceeding which nothing could check, but an arrow borrowed from her 
own quiver; ‘“‘Dame Eleanor Davies,” i.¢. ‘never so mad a lady.” 
Upon this being sent to her by an obliging friend, who had the interest 
of peace at heart, she retired into private life, ceased from her charming 
agony, and her voice was heard no more. So Calvin, in the title of his 
Institutions printed at Strasburg in 1539, calls himself Alcuinus, the 
anagram of Calvinus, and the name of a person of some learning in the 
time of Charlemagne, contributing greatly to its restoration in that age. 
But Francois Rabelais (Alcofribas Nasier), in whose name, written in 
Latin, Calvin had found “ rabie lesus,’’ found for him, en revanche, an 
anagram of quite an opposite character ‘‘ Jan Cul.” 

There are several happy anagrams in French, as, for instance, that, 
historically just in sense, of the so-called daughter of the Orleans 
apothecary, the charming ‘‘Marié Touchet,” mistress of Charles IX. 
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‘¢ Je charme tout.” Of Pierre de Ronsard, ‘‘ rose de Pindare,’’ wherein, 
by an equitas pretoria, the omission of two r’s may be pardoned for the 
elegance of the resulting sense. Of Frére Jacques Clément, the assassin 
of Henri III., ‘‘ C'est l’enfer qui m’a créée.” Of Louis de Boucherat, 
chancellor, ‘‘ Est la bouche du roi.’’ That of Pierre Coton, Jesuit and 
confessor of Henri IV., ‘‘ Perce ton roi,’’ is undeserved, and, therefore, 
worthless. Of Pilatre du Rosier, an aeronaut who had the misfortune to 
fall from his balloon on the 15th June, 1785, ‘‘ Tu es proie de I’air.” 
The reader who cares to investigate this anagram will find an r omitted. 
It is consequently inexact. In the next an s will be found added. Louis 
Quatorsiéme, roi de France et de Navarre, ‘‘ Va, Dieu confondra l’armée 
qui osera le résister.”” The temptation to add or subtract a letter in the 
case of a lengthy anagram, successful only if such addition or subtraction 
is made, must be almost irresistible ; but the anagram as an anagram is 
spoiled. 

Anagrams are sometimes employed in heraldry. The House of 
Loraine bears les ‘‘alérions’’ or eaglets. J.B. Rousseau, ashamed of 
his father the cobbler, changed his name into Verniettes. In which Saurin 
discovered, what the author probably least intended, ‘‘ Tu te renies.”’ 

So when Bonaparte came into power, the words La Revolution Fran- 
caise produced this anagram, ‘“‘ Un Corse la finira.” But, in 1815, 
party-spirit discovered in the same words ‘La France veut son roi.” 
Both these anagrams are, however, though witty, inexact. 

The Cabbalists among the Jews are, as might be expected from what 
has been said above, mighty in anagrams. The third part of their art, 
which they call Themura, or change, is concerned with nothing but the 
process of making them. By them they find many mysterious hidden 
and extraordinary senses in the words of Holy Writ. Out of Noah, by 
transposition of the Hebrew letters, they obtain “ grace ;’’ and out of 
‘¢ Messiah,” ‘‘and he will rejoice.” These examples are some of the 
most simple, and of those not revolting to the Christian reader. The 
Cabbalists have also chronograms, known in their system as NDI 
a metathesis of N71 or yeaupareia, in the sense of letters repre- 
senting numbers. This word is technically used to express an exegetical 
rule, according to which every letter of a word is reduced to its numerical 
value, and the word explained by another of the same value. As an 
example of this, in Gen. xviii. 2. ‘‘Lo! three men stood by him,” it is 
said that these were the angels Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael, because the 
letters composing their names have the same numerical value as those in 
the original verse. 

The Cabbalists, it may be said en passant, have many conceits of this 
kind. Out of the letters forming the word ‘‘man” they compose 
‘‘ benediction,” and out of those forming “ woman”’ “‘a curse.” With 
this we may compare their anagram of “‘ Ve’’ from ‘‘ Eva,” because, they 
say, she was the cause of all our woes. Such misogynistic contrivances 
come meetly from the mouths of those, a part of whose thanksgivings 
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in their order for daily prayer was once wont to be ‘ Blessed art thou, 
that thou hast not made me a woman, O Lord our God.” 

The number of changes which may be formed out of any given word 
is easily found by the mathematical doctrine of permutations. In the 
mystic words of the Kabbala, ‘‘ Two letters build two houses, three letters 
build six houses, four build four and twenty houses, five build a hundred 
and twenty houses, six build seven hundred and twenty houses . . . 
Go forth and imagine what neither the mouth is able to speak nor the 
ear is able to hear.’’— Ch. iv. Mishna iv. 

German anagrams are comparatively rare. They may be said, from 
the specimen mentioned by Wheatley, to be as poor as they are rare. 
This is the specimen. At the general peace of 1814, a portion of Saxony 
fell to the share of Prussia. The king, to commemorate this addition to 
his kingdom, issued a new coinage of rix-dollars, with the name eiu 
Reichsthaler. The Saxons, by that collateral species of anagram before- 
mentioned, divided this word into ein Tizich stahl er (he stole a kingdom). 
So the French in La Sainte Alliance found La Sainte Canaille. The 
derivations of Leben (life) from Nebel (a cloud), and of Sarg (a coffin) from 
Gras (grass), are simply palindromes. 

Italian anagrams are still rarer than German. If in the one following 
the lady-subject was as beautiful as the anagram is happy, she must have 
been indeed a cynosure for neighbouring eyes. Anna Dudleia, 1 la 
nuda Diana. In this, there is a diwresis of the diphthong, which is 
allowed even in the pure anagram. 

Anagrams have been, we have already said, frequently used as noms 
de guerre. So Voltaire is derived from Arouet 1. j. or Arouet le jeune. 
‘‘Frip,” the signature of Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, is an anagram of 
his initials. So W. Jerdan wrote for the Literary Gazette under the title 
of W. J. André. Another celebrated poet known, like Voltaire, to few 
but by his nom de plume, was Bryan Waller Procter, whose name was 
metamorphosed by an impure anagrammatism into ‘Barry Cornwall, 
poet,” or ‘‘toper,” whichever qualification may be preferred. 

Retrograde anagrams, or those formed by the reading the letters back- 
wards, belong to the species of palindromes or Képewo. Of these we 
have an example in ‘‘ deliver” from ‘“ reviled.” * Anagrams with a retro- 
grade meaning are presented to us in ‘‘untie” from ‘‘ unite,” in ‘‘ real 
fun” from ‘funeral,’ “love to ruin” from ‘revolution,’ and in 
‘‘ yepel,”’ which is also a palindrome, from ‘‘leper.’’ Many more might 
be added, were it not in the words of Lamennais, “ triste de s’ennuyer, 
pour ennuyer les autres.” 

About a quarter of a century ago flourished an eminent physician, who 
was so bad a tradesman, and withal so wise a man, as to declare ruthless 
war against tight-lacing, &c., as regards ladies, and overfeeding, Xc., as 

* Akin to these are words which are the same whether read backwards or for- 
wards. Such a word was the title of “ Glenelg,” chosen by the late Mr. Charles 
Grant, so succus, malum, oro, &c. 
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regards gentlemen. This child of light gave his opinions, of a sour sort, 
in unvarnished language, and would sooner offend the fashionable sensi- 
bilities of a patient than tell a lie. Notwithstanding these eccentricities, 
he managed to obtain and secure a large number of patients, some one of 
whom, irritated by his moral roughness and unpolished expressions, 
probably invented the anagram which exists upon his name. John 
Abernethy was metamorphosed into “Johnny the Bear.” Even ‘ Ursa 
Major,” says Southey, ‘‘ would not dispute his title. Has any one who 
knows ‘Johnny the Bear’ heard his name thus anagrammatized without 
a smile! We may be sure he smiled and growled at the same time 
when he first heard it himself.”’ 

Of the legion of complimentary anagrams on persons of wealth and 
rank, which have been composed by hungry and needy ‘‘ anagram-mongers,”’ 
as the Water Poet calls them, who was himself no bad example of the 
class, no mention has been made. ‘They possessed little interest for any 
but the persons whose names they ornamented, and the composers whom 
their fair seeming nourished with bread. Out of this class, however, we 
must except Mr. Tash, ‘‘ an especial man in this faculty,” who anagram- 
matized Lord Bacon’s name thus— 

Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Keeper, 
Is born and elect for a rich speaker— 
on account of the goodness of this anagram, and him who wrote— 
John Wilson anagr. John Wilson. 
Oh change it not ! no sweeter name or thing 
Throughout the world within our ears shall ring— 
on account of its heterodox politeness. 

There are, doubtless, still many anagrammatists silver-tongued, and 
witty enough to convert Benlowes into Benevolus, as they did in the days 
of Pope; that the ‘‘ poor gentleman to verify their anagram may spend 
his estate upon them.” 

Anagrams are not uncommon on tombs. For certain minds, as has 
been before observed, anagrams contained a religious importance. Some 
of the most remarkable are, one on Maria Arundel, ‘‘ Man a dry laurel,” 
and another on an old lady of sixty-six, who lies buried in Taplow church, 
and has this somewhat inappropriate anagram inscribed upon her tomb, 
Hester Mansfield ‘‘ Mars fled in thee.” The Pagan God, it would 
appear, from some doggrel that is subjoined, fled before her when 
lecturing on true charity. The anagram of John Bunyan (Nu hony in 
a B), composed by himself, presents a striking example of a victory over 
orthographical difficulties. 

The impure anagrams of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, who was found 
murdered on the south side of Primrose Hill, ‘‘ By Rome’s rude finger 
die,” ‘I find murder’d by rogues,” the pure ones of Horatio Nelson, 
*‘ Honor est a Nilo,” and of William Noy, the proposer of ship-money, 
‘I moyl in law,” may serve for mnenomic references—to the student of 
English history. 
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Faller concludes the life of John Whitgift, that mirror of prelates, largely 
written in his ecclesiastical history, with an impure anagram, in respect of 
his mild proceedings, upon his name, Joannes Whitegifteus, ‘‘ Non vi egit, 
favet Jesus.’ And a man of entirely different complexion of life, Ben 
Jonson, in his Hymenzi, has not thought an anagram unworthy of his 
learning. Juno is discovered in the clear ether sitting on a throne, her 
attire rich and queenlike, a white diadem on her head, in one hand a 
sceptre, and in the other a timbrel, and at her golden feet a lion’s hide. 
Around her the spirits of the air make music, and Reason thus addresses 
the audience in her introduction :— 

And see where Juno, whose great name 
Is Unio, in her anagram, 
Displays her glittering state and chair, &c. 

The following anagram on ‘‘ Egypt’s favourite,” by Sir F. Hubert, is 
of a consolatory character :— 

And, Joseph, though thy sufferings be most great, 
Yet thinke upon the letters of thy name : 
Which being inverted, bring some comfort yet, 
For [Hope is] is [Joseph], his anagrame. 
Of Edmund Waller, the poet, was written :— 
His brows need not with laurel to be bound, 
Since in his name with “lawrel” he is crowned. 

In Maunder’s Treasury, ‘her most gracious Majesty, Alexandrina 
Victoria,” is transformed into ‘‘ Ah, my extravagant, joco-serious, radical 
minister ;”” with which absurdity may be compared, to its honour, the 
anagram on Florence Nightingale, ‘‘ Flit on, cheering angel.” The fol- 
lowing quaint conceits have all been collected by Mr. Wheeler, to whose 
ingenuity in seeking words in words we have been much indebted in the 
present paper :—Lawyers (sly-ware); matrimony (into my arm); melo- 
drama (made moral); Old England (golden land) ; soldiers (lo! I dress) ; 
solemnity (yes, Milton); poor-house (0! sour hope); telegraph (great 
help); Notes and Queries (O! send in a request); understanding (red 
nuts and gin); sweetheart (there we sat); charades (hard case); and 
catalogue (got as a clue). Such are the quirks and quiddities of modern 
literature, which might have puzzled the old Cabiri. 

But let us conclude in the terms of the learned Camden :—‘ It is time 
to stay, for some of the sour sort begin to laugh at these, when as yet 
they have no better insight in anagrams than wise Sieur Gaulard, who 
when he heard a gentleman report that he was at a supper, where they 
had not only good company and good cheer, but also savoury epigrams 
and fine anagrams: he returning home, rated and belouted his cook as an 
ignorant scullion that never dressed or served up to him either epigrams 
or anagrams. And as for these sour surlings, they are to be commended 
to Sieur Gaulard, and he with them jointly to their cooks and kitchen- 
stuff.” 
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Tue dull season of the fly-fisher very soon expires. It was only the 
other day that the successive issues of the /’ield in late autumn contained 
dreary reports of ‘‘no fishing possible for a week to come ’’—‘‘ the river 
is in full flood ’—‘‘ this wretched angling season must soon end if rain 
continues to fall,” and the like, the natural consequences of the enormous 
rainfall of the winter months of 1872. By the middle of December even the 
most enthusiastic grayling angler was constrained to admit that the season 
was completely over, as he hung up his‘trusty rod for the year. But in 
February he may wake to new life and sally forth once more if he will. 
Throughout the west of England the trout come into condition, for the 
most part, in that month. St. Valentine’s Day is the exact time, for instance, 
to which trout anglers on the Otter river, in Devon, look forward with 
impatience. A theory even prevails on that stream that it contains many 
barren fish which never occupy themselves with the cares of procreation, 
and so might be taken in fair condition throughout the winter in any 
gleam of mid-day sunshine. We have known of good fish being captured 
in this river just before Christmas. As of Torquay it has been said, that 
there Autumn and Spring shake hands without the intervention of Winter, 
so the extremes of the fly-fishing year might thus almost be made to meet 
by the cunning angler who should desert one portion of the kingdom, 
where trout and grayling were backward, in late autumn, and seek the 
balmy breezes of the west with early spring. The fence months might thus 
become all but a dead letter in his case—those terribly weary months 
which hang so heavy on the fly-fisher’s hands, and which go back (in the 
matter of forest game at least), little as people know it, to the days of 
Henry III. 

But are the fence months so very dull? or rather, ought they to be a 
dismal time, to be yawned and slept through by the fly-fisher as he best 
can ?—a time when, as far as fish and fishing are concerned, he may to all 
intents and purposes be a hybernating animal, with no derogation of his 
rational powers? Must he occupy himself, like Virgil’s frozen-out hus- 
bandmen, at rustic work indoors, sharpening plant pegs, or drawing oft 
his sherry into bottles— 

Cum nix alta jacet, glaciem cum flumina trudunt ? 

We hope to show that absence from the water-side—even compulsory 
absence—is fraught with no such terrors to the true angler, who, ex 
hypothesi, must possess an artistic eye, must be a sincere lover of nature, 
a scholar, a poet, a sympathiser with all arts and sciences that can pos- 
sibly touch his favourite pursuit. Like the enthusiastic angler in the 
well-known picture, who, with both legs mufiled up under an excruciating 
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attack of gout, busies himself, rod in hand, by trying to catch fish brought 
into his room in a large tub, it is quite possible to enjoy in theory some 
delights of angling in a man’s study: certainly to dabble in that deeper 
stream of associations over which every true fly-fisher so often casts his 
lure. Let the rivers be fast bound outside in the iron grip of frost, let 
north winds thunder at his study casement, and roar angrily overhead in 
the old elms, by the comfortable hearth within the angler has only himself 
to thank if his craft stand him not in good stead. 
And what a snug room is the angler’s study! No formal library is it, 
cold and stately, where the visitor glides silently along, afraid that the 
ghost of any author whom he should sacrilegiously dare to extricate from 
its gilded prison bars would at once rise to confront him—no smaller but 
equally tidy room, with every book in its place, and every chair mathe- 
matically correct in its distance from its neighbour: but little real work 
is ever done in such apartments as these. Our ideal angler’s study is 
small, and sooth to say would, from a woman's point of view, be even 
called untidy, as it is sacred from all profane intrusion of housemaids. 
The spider and the fly reign there, as at the river-side, supreme. Books, 
tackle cases, bottles of curiously coloured and villainously smelling com- 
pounds, implements of woodcraft, a binocular and a microscope, lie on 
chairs and shelves in admirable confusion, but—mark this, ye women who 
would be ever tidying the sanctum—its master knows exactly where to 
find each article. The light is probably dim even in summer (the worthy 
owner never listening to womankind’s suggestions about muslin curtains, 
and preferring his old red ones), but the favourite writing table is drawn 
to the window which looks over the little lawn, whence too the sun can 
daily be seen setting over twenty miles of woodland. Beside it is the 
chair which the angler finds most conducive to waking dreams: a chair 
removed because of its comfort from the ladies’ rooms—nota qu sedes 
fuerat columbis—and planted artistically (one more parenthesis, in chiaro 
oscuro !) on the shady side of the table. Rods and landing nets are neatly 
arranged in a recess between the bookcases. A print of Izaak Walton, 
from Minasi’s celebrated picture, together with two more portraits, one 
probably that of the good Bishop Andrewes, the other that of the founder 
of the fly-fisher’s old college, are all the pictures that he cares to hang 
in his room. It is only in riverside inns and cockney smoking rooms that 
you ever see portraits of the monster barbel or leviathan jack, which their 
capturer caused to be limned in the pride of his heart. Much less does 
our ideal angler tolerate such atrocities as stuffed fish in glass cases upon 
his walls. Like Aristotle's magnanimous man, he has caught so many 
large fish in his time, that he can afford to despise such banausic display. 
Take him off his guard, however—-not even the perfect angler is wise at 
all hours, say after an evening’s sympathetic chat on fly-fishing—and he 
will open a drawer in the big table which contains a few tracings of mon- 
ster trout, taken by him in such and such a water, and afterwards in 
water colours—you shall see him smile with a depreciatory air as he puts 
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them before you—‘ A poor thing, sir, but mine own.” Should we love 
the perfect angler so much if he had no petty failings? Rather it is 
owing to them that sympathy and reverential affection so strongly attach 
themselves to him. A pleasant place is this study—delightful refuge from 
legal, parochial, or domestic cares ; like Socrates’ plane tree, under whose 
grateful shade by the babbling streams of the Ilissus the sage discoursed 
to Phedrus so ecstatically of the Beautiful and the Soul; or, like the 
retired grove where our English Plato depicts Euphranor annihilating 
Alciphron and the Freethinkers of the last century. Here we drink in 
long draughts of wisdom. Here the great and good of all lands in many 
voiceless tongues speak gwvidvra ovveroow from the book shelves ; many 
a colloquy on nature and on the fly-fisher’s art have we here taken 
part in; many a wet afternoon has been here broken, not altogether, it is 
to be hoped, without profit. It is a pretty belief to suppose that the 
dressing of flies, splicing of rods, &c., is the business to which this kind 
of study is sacred. Far nobler employments, high-reaching speculations, 
and questions de omni scibili, that can in the remotest degree connect 
itself with the angler’s art, are more often here entered upon. And per- 
haps it is as well it should be so, since the penny post will bring down a 
dozen of the best flies in London any morning for a couple of dozen 
stamps. There are too many arts and accomplishments in the world at 
present for men to be any longer Admirable Crichtons. It is a good thing 
to be able to tie a March brown on cecasion ; it is a much better thing to 
procure them tied in the first style from a good tackle maker. 

There is no panacea for the fence months in a study of this kind so 
potent as books. The fly-fisher of scholarly tastes is almost certain to 
be more or less of an angling bibliomaniac. On a side shelf, somewhat 
away from the raillery of wife or friends, stand one or two rare fishing 
books, picked up on old stalls or at country auctions, bound in that 
tattered brown calf so dear to book collectors, and flanked by half a score 
or so of volumes which, without being scarce, are yet sufficiently un- 
common to find much grace in their owner’s eyes. There may haply be 
seen Gervase Markham’s Young Sportsman’s Instructor, a dingy little 
48mo., the first edition of which is not to be found in the British Museum 
Library, or perhaps Bishop Dubravius’s work De Piscinis, a book so rare 
that even Mr. Buckland only knows of two copies in black letter. It is 
almost too much to hope that the Secrets of Angling, by J[ohn] D[ennys], 
1613, set forth in verse—concerning which Beloe says, ‘‘ Perhaps there 
does not exist in the circle of English literature a rarer book’’—should . 
there be laid up; but many an angling book of great value in a pro- 
fessedly angling library may be seen in old country houses, held, indeed, 
in much honour, but in its isolation intrinsically worth much less than 
were it swept into some good collection. It may well be, however, that 
one of the original editions of Lady Juliana Berners on F'ysshynge, im- 
printed by Coplande, there finds a-cherished resting place. Lucky, 
indeed, is the angler who possesses one of Wynkyn de Worde’s small 
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quartos of this work! Pickering’s reprint, however, should be in every 
fisherman’s study. Among these curiosities of his craft the angler will 
certainly include such books as Yarrell’s British Fishes, Davy’s Salmonia, 
the Newcastle Fishers’ Garlands, and, of course, dear old Izaak Walton’s 
book will not be forgotten. Prithee, let it range next his admirable 
Lives. Before all else, the true angler reverences a Christian walk and 
conversation. 

Allusions to or accounts of angling in the classical authors often 
suggest themselves to frozen-out anglers when alone with their books, as 
pleasant topics for enquiry. The ancients, however, had not much sym- 
pathy with angling as a recreation. Homer (who, like Shakespeare, is 
omniscient), in the Odyssey compares the six sailors of Ulysses, flung 
panting on the rocks by Scylla, to fish brought to land by the angler 
(Od, xii. 251-254). Even in his days a very long rod, we gather, 
was in vogue, like our salmon rods, zepyjeei paBdy; bait was used to 
take the ‘‘ miserable fish;’’ and instead of the gimp with which a 
modern fisherman guards his hook, a piece of horn was substituted, Bodc 
répac dypavkowo. No more vivid image to an angler’s eye and ear can 
be presented than the word doraipovra—representing, as it does, so 
admirably the flapping of the gasping prey on the bank. The poet, too, 
had evidently enjoyed deep sea tunny-fishing in his time. In the Iiiad 
(xxiv. 80) he represents Iris plunging into the Black Sea, where was a 
celebrated tunny-fishery, “like the leaden weight, armed with ox-horn, 
that carries down the deadly bait to ravening fishes ’— 

aunotiow én ix@vo. Kijpa p€povoa, 

Each of Homer’s poems is thus enriched for anglers with a single 
reference to their arts, but the two passages are amply sufficient for them 
to claim him as a brother of their gentle craft. The Latin poets who, like 
Horace, Juvenal, and Martial, incidentally speak of fish, simply view 
them with aldermanic eyes, as being raw materials for the genius of the 
then Ude or Soyer to work upon. There is no appreciation of fish as 
ministering to higher delights, no conception that the final end of a 
scarus or a mugil might be to furnish delight to philosophical anglers 
rather than to lend a new relish when served in garum (the anchovy 
sauce of those days) at a banquet of Lucullus. Even Ovid, in the frag- 
ments of his Halieuticon which remain, merely smacks his lips over 
different varieties of savoury fish, and basely treats of their capture by the 
net as if he were a political economist bound to open out the resources of 
the Italian seas, rather than a poet, whose vocation it is to lend a fresh 
grace to the charms of angling with rod and line. He just hints, indeed, 
that he did know of such a thing, by describing a manceuvre on the part 
of an anthias, which is not unlike the tactics of a Spey salmon, endeavour- 
ing to fray the line on a sharp edge of submerged rock ’’— 


Anthias his, tergo que non videt, utitur armis, 
Vim spine novitque sus, versoque supinus 
Corpore lina secat, fixumque intercipit hamum—(Hal. 45) 
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but he betrays no interest in the fish’s capture apart from its gastronomic 
utility. Montaigne’s remark, ‘“ that all great men pretend to be skilled in 
dressing fish,” is the best excuse to be tendered for him. It is not until 
Lady Juliana Berners’ time that the secondary delights of fishing are 
recognised, the enjoyment of fine air and scenery which it entails, the 
leisure which it gives for meditation and thankfulness. And it is to 
Walton that the popularising, so to speak, of these sentiments is due. 

Aélian, in the 3rd century after Christ, is the first writer to mention 
the use of artificial flies, as has often been pointed out; his era, therefore, 
is the fly-fisher’s Hegira. But about the same time flourished Oppian, 
whose five books of Halieutics are a treasure-house for classical fishes and 
fishing. Mr. Westwood * mentions that anglers have to deplore the loss 
of treatises on fishing by seven other ancient authors. The whole 
subject, however, needs much attention, and has not been thoroughly 
explored by any modern writer known to us. No wonder that it 
possesses such fascination to anglers of literary tastes during their dull 
season. 

The allusions to fish and fishing, and the imaginative graces lavished 
on angling by our own poets, provide another fertile field of investigation 
for the scholarly fly-fisher. Dare we claim the gentle Spenser as a brother 
of the angle? At all events he sings of the Mulla whose 

Trouts and pikes all others doe excell.—(Epithal. 56.) 


The pages of Drayton’s Polyolbion, when he treats of the fenny counties, 

might almost be taken for an inventory of the fish brought into Billings- 

gate. Tedious as his descriptions are, they are frequently lightened by apt 

and beautiful epithets, and he must have been no mean naturalist for his 

day. Of course the trout bears off the palm amongst fresh-water fishes — 
The trout by nature marked with many a crimson spot, 


As though she curious were in him above the rest, 
And of fresh-water fish did note him for the best.—(Song 26.) 


The Lincolnshire fishes are enumerated with all the gout of an epicure— 
‘‘ the herring, king of sea ’’—‘‘ the conger finely soused, hot summer's 
coolest food,’’ &c. ; nor are shell-fish forgotten—‘‘ the dainty wilk,”’ and 
‘* big-legged lobster”’ to wit. The angling antiquarian may fish out many a 
quaint passsage and largely increase his knowledge of ichthyology by perus- 
ing this curious old author. 

Passing over many a rhymed conceit strung on that string so dear to 
painters of tableaux de genre and inferior poets—‘t dum capimus capimur,”’ 
by quoting a fair sample of such verse from Jenyns, on ‘Chloe 
angling ’— 

With equal haste the thoughtless crew 
To the fair tempter fly ; 
Nor giieve they, whilst her eyes they view, 
That by her hand they die— 


* Bibliotheca Piscatoria, p. 53. 
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we would fain call the attention of lovers of angling poetry to Gay’s 
‘‘ Georgic on Fishing.” It is marked with all that richness of imagery 
and terseness in description which characterises his poetry, and contains 
many beautiful passages. Let us quote one, to introduce readers of the 
present day to verses seldom, it is to be feared, esteemed, but well worthy 
the attention of all lovers of true poetry. An admirable passage describes 
the salmon’s struggles when first hooked, a scene which the poet may 
often have beheld at Barnstaple, his birth-place ; but the following lines 
are, perhaps, more characteristic. They paint the fly-fisher’s procedure 
at the water-side— 

He shakes the boughs that on the margin grow, 

Which o'er the stream a waving forest throw ; 

When, if an insect fall (his certain guide), 

He gently takes him from the whirling tide, 

Examines well his form with curious eyes, 

His gaudy vest, his wings, his horns, and size ; 

Then round his hook the chosen fur he winds, 

And on the back a speckled feather binds, 

So just the colours shine through every part, 

That nature seems again to live in art. 
Because the poet’s sentiments so exactly agree with those of our ideal 
angler, a few more lines must be cited. All true fishermen are long-suffer- 
ing: is not patience the highest piscatorial virtue ? The passage more- 
over is instinct with imaginative beauty, and deserves to be known by 
every fly-fisher. 

I never wander where the bordering reeds 

O’erlook the muddy stream, whose tangling weeds 

Perplex the fisher ; I nor choose to bear 

The thievish nightly net nor barbed spear ; 

Nor drain I ponds, the golden carp to take, 

Nor troll for pike, dispeoplers of the lake ; 

Around the steel no tortured worm shall twine, 

No blood of living insect stain my line. 

Let me, less cruel, cast the feathered hook, 

With pliant rod athwart the pebbly brook, 

Silent along the mazy margin stray, 

And with the fur-wrought fly delude the prey. 

After Gay, it would be useless to expect the reader to be pleased with 
Somerville’s blank verses on angling (Iicld Sports, a Poem, line 161). 
They are undeniably heavy, and leave an uneasy impression behind them 
that the writer was only theoretically acquainted with his subject. To 
term a fish ‘“ the scaly glutton” is an offence against the dignity of angling 
akin to that modern translator’s outrage upon Virgil, who has rendered the 
familiar improbus anser of the Georgics by ‘‘ the caitiff goose.” There is 
a passage in Warton’s ‘‘ First of April’”’ which must be heartily welcomed 
by the angler weather-bound till spring in his study. Like the first sight 
of the sea, or first love, but superior to them in being a periodic sensation, 
the first day’s fishing ofeach year is a time of unmixed delight to the fly- 
fisher, and all nature on that joyful occasion seems to smile sympathetically 
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around him. In this striking poem the historian of English poetry 
admirably depicts the alternate sunshine and shadow that falls upon an 
April morn and the many glimpses of the budding year which never fail 
each returning April to charm the votary of natural beauty— 

Within some whispering osier isle, 

Where Glym’s low banks neglected smile, 

And each trim meadow still retains 

The wintry torrent’s oozy stains : 

Beneath a willow long forsook, 

The fisher seeks his customed nook ; 

And, bursting through the crackling sedge 

That crowns the current’s cavern’d edge, 

He startles from the bordering wood 

The bashful wild-duck’s early brood. 

On angling, as on all other subjects of human joy or sorrow, greatly 
does the angler reverence Shakespeare. Like the worthy knight in 
Woodstock, when every other subject fails or palls, the angler betakes him- 
self to his well-marked copy of our great poet. Is it necessary to say 
that being such, Shakespeare was of course an angler, with all such an en- 
thusiast’s tastes, even to the culinary preparation of fish, and with a just 
appreciation of the charms of poaching on occasion? Many are his 
allusions to tickling trout ; probably Sir T. Lucy’s river watchers hated 
him as much as did his park keepers. But for him we should not know 
that ‘‘ Nero is an angler in the Lake of Darkness” (Lear, iii. 6), or that 
still more amusing article of domestic belief, that ‘‘ fools are as like hus- 
bands as pilchards are to herrings” (T'welfth Night, iii. 1). What angler 
has not loved to appropriate for his craft the familiar motto ?— 

This our life exempt from public haunt 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

At some future time we hope to contribute our mite to the treasury of 
Shakesperian knowledge for which the world is indebted to the scholars of 
this century, in the shape of an essay on Shakespeare as a fisherman, so 
must rest at present content with this passing tribute to his angling lore. 

If their winter seclusion has prompted anglers to study the hebits of 
fish in our own rivers and seas, and to examine their analogies in other 
regions, it is worth while pointing out an interesting branch of ichthyology 
which underlies and is presupposed in all careful researches with regard 
to British fish. The paleontology of fish provides an enquirer with many 
interesting speculations, and if he should happen to be located in a 
neighbourhood whose geological formation produces ichthyolites, it is a 
branch of the angler’s science, which will well repay when a-field the 
attention bestowed to it in the library. What would not many an angler 
give to find himself in those blazing days of July, when the trout will not 
rise, amongst strata so fertile in fossil fish as are the Old Red Sandstone 
beds by the Spey, on which Mr. Knox discourses so pleasantly in his 
Autumns on the Spey. At such a time how invaluable it is to be able to 
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turn to cognate pursuits. And if the angler be philosophically inclined, 
and in the limited field of observation where his usual fishing lies, accus- 
tomed to collect and weigh facts bearing upon vexed questions in the 
different departments of nature, especially if he is bestowing attention on 
Mr. Darwin’s theories, the regular procession and successive evolution 
of types and orders of fish, as exhibited by their fossil remains, cannot 
but minister much food for thought. Thanks to the labours of Agassiz, 
his researches into fossil ichthyology will be greatly simplified. Thus he 
will find that placoid fishes, geologically speaking, are the most ancient of 
the fishy races. The cestracion Philippi, a shark now living on the coast 
of Australia, is closely connected with these prehistoric families ; and in 
the well-known dog-fish of our coasts, a miniature shark with heterocercal 
tail and rough shagreen exterior, may be seen a representative of many a 
bygone strangely formed fish, whose scales, or spines, or teeth, may often 
be picked out of strata closely adjacent to the trout-fisher as he pursues 
his sport. Little more than traces of fish have been discovered in the 
uppermost beds of the Silurian system as it is developed in England. In 
the Old Red Sandstone lie many peculiar fossil forms, such as the buckler 
head (cephalaspis), and the curiously studded armour plates of the 
coccosteus, to say nothing of the marvellous wing-fish (ptericthys). The 
fish begin to assume larger proportions in the carboniferous measures, 
and (as in the megalicthys) a sauroid character develops itself. The 
heterocercal tail, which is universal in the older systems, yields largely to 
the homocercal (or modern) type of equal-lobed tail in the strata above the 
magnesian limestone. Thus the platysomus striatus, a fish of the Permian 
system, might be an elderly brother of our John Dory. Among the 
monstrous reptiles of the oolitic strata fish of the placoid and ganoid 
types, the earliest of Nature’s forms, are abundant; the ctenoid and 
cycloid (that is, almost all the fish which at present inhabit our seas), not 
yet showing themselves; while the fishes of the tertiary epoch are closely 
related to the existing fishes of the globe. It is a pleasant labour for the 
frozen-out angler in his study to deepen and widen his knowledge of this 
outline of fossil ichthyology, and to grasp the leading generalisations which 
paleontologists have made on the subject. With them in his mind the 
angler, while taking his luncheon under an exposed scar at the river side, 
will haply find, literally under his hand, a confirmation of their theories, 
or may observe for himself facts which he would otherwise have taken no 
note of, and which may lead him to one of those masterly hypotheses 
which are the glory of the Inductive Philosophy. 

Leaving these old-world relics, it is worth while pointing out, in con- 
clusion, a few more topics of study and investigation for the angler when 
debarred from using his rod, the creatures which these topics embrace 
being just the animals which the fisherman sees amongst the flower- 
jewelled banks of his stream, or, at all events, may easily discover in that 
charming atmosphere bounded by blue sky and purple mountain, and 
splintered every here and there by sunbeams glinting from the overhang- 
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ing leaves, in which he pursues his sport. As he glides noiselessly along, 
the joyous creatures which spring has awakened to love cares, and the 
exercise of the varied instincts connected with the final cause of their 
little lives, may be studied to perfection, if he has previously taken care 
to inform himself of their structure and marvellous economies. The 
quadrupeds of his trout stream have long been the angler’s personal 
friends. He is familiar with the trustful looks of the water-vole, that 
miniature British beaver, and with its picturesque attitudes and sparkling 
eyes, as it sits on a raft of drifted reeds under a fern clump, nibbling the 
arrow-head. Though he is certain a great trout lurks under that floating 
canopy, he passes gently on rather than disturb the pretty creature’s 
mid-day meal. The rabbits skip about the banks where he wanders in the 
grateful eventide with as little concern at his intrusion as Sir Roger de 
Coverley’s country neighbours displayed when the Spectator came amongst 
them, quiet and unobtrusively reflective. Often, too, does he notice the 
hedgehog at dusk emerge, full of self-importance, from the pheasant cover 
and bustle along with his matter-of-fact grunt in quest of some prickly love 
with her (as yet) unarmed piglings. The chesnut-coloured field-mouse, 
the shrew, and the squirrel are no strangers to him. Perhaps, if the truth 
be told, our ideal philosophical angler has sometimes more eyes for them 
than for the quarry which he professes to be alluring. If he has dipped 
into the fascinating pages of Bell and White of Selborne, and duly im- 
bibed that love of God’s creatures which the naturalist and poet possess 
so conspicuously, we must own to a fellow-feeling with him, nay, to the 
like delinquencies ourselves. 

With each winter’s enforced abstinence from the fly-rod such a votary 
of angling, in its best sense, endeavours to familiarise himself with all that 
is known in some other department of the British fauna. The ornitho- 
logist is well aware what life studies of birds he can take down a trout 
stream ; how he can trace, day by day, amongst the trees that fringe its 
banks, the successive arrivals of his feathered friends in spring and their 
departures in autumn, when each day the waters become more melancholy 
and more silent, as one after another the birds desert their familiar 
haunts. And what moments of rapture fall to his lot when he detects, 
say, the water-ousel walking under the water, or fancies he is able to 
whitewash its sable plumage of that dreadful charge of eating fish-spawn, 
or lights on its well-concealed nest in the overhanging ivy of some cragged 
bank! Then how dear to him are the first sand-martins that early in 
April flutter over the steel-blue currents ; and, later on, the first cuckoo, 
that proudly flings its taunt after tardily departing Winter, much as the 
passer-by in Horace’s time would chaff the lazy vine-dresser — 


Magna compellans voce cuculum. 
But we must quit this tempting subject, trusting that all anglers are 


lovers of birds, after the example of their Patriarch who so feelingly dis- 
courses of the robin “ that loves mankind both alive and dead,’’ and the 
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nightingale, ‘‘ another of my airy creatures,” which draws forth dear old 
Walton’s most eloquent passage. If the angler already numbers many 
acquaintances amongst the birds and quadrupeds of his river, let us just 
ask him, before he grumbles at the dulness of winter quarters, if he has 
investigated the reptiles that crawl along its banks, or (horresco referens !) 
the lice that may occasionally be taken on the trout, and still oftener 
on the salmon? Argulus foliaceus and caligus, though ugly names and 
ugly animals, will yield plenty of work to his microscope. 

Assuming that the fly-fisher is a skilful practical botanist, to whom 
every rarity on his beloved stream’s banks is familiar, we may just suggest 
a field of research connected with wild flowers which has not yet been 
fully investigated, indeed, which contains in every district of the land fresh 
matter for observation and enquiry, viz. the folk-lore of trees and flowers. 
Much has been written on this subject which may advantageously be 
perused during winter, and then on the river bank, amongst the objects 
which interest him, the fisherman will learn for himself many an enter- 
taining legend, many a curious fact, which touches mythology and 
ethnology, and even religion, connected with their lush leaves and 
brilliant colours, by diligent enquiries amongst the rustics in the neigh 
bouring fields. Thus, the spotted persicaria, whose pretty pink spikes 
emerging from the water so often strike an angler’s eye, and which has a 
dark mark like a bruise in the centre of each leaf, is known about Maiden- 
head as the “ Virgin Mary’s Pinch,” from a tradition that it was once 
pressed by the Blessed Virgin’s thumb. Many common plants are con- 
nected with her; the arum, for instance, “the British passion flower,” 
as it has been called ; ladies’ tresses, lady’s bed-straw (galium), Mary- 
gold, and others. The ash tree is the sacred tree of Scandinavia. The 
aspen shivers because its wood was used for the Cross. Once in seven 
years the common herb plantain is in Devon said to become a bird, 
according to some, the cuckoo. The dwarf elder, in the north-east of 
England, is connected with the Danes, and is known as Danes’ blood. 
So, too, with birds and reptiles. In Lincolnshire we have been told that 
the young robins invariably kill off their parents, and that the same fate 
befalls aged toads. Another countryman of that county asserted to us 
that there were two species of thrushes—one unmusical, while the other, 
the well-known songster, was introduced into the country by Captain 
Cook! But we might go on emptying our note-book on such matters till 
even sympathetic readers grew weary. Suffice it to say, that every 
thoughtful angler will find an additional zest in fishing if he connects it 
with an enquiry into the superstitions and folk-lore of the locality. 

It is hardly necessary to call the attention of winter-bound fly-fishers 
to the entomology of their favourite stream. The exigencies of their sport 
compel them to attain a certain amount of practical knowledge on this 
point. Still there is much to be learnt with reference to the atmospheric 
conditions which call forth flies and midges, and which combine with other 
causes (such as drainage, floods, &c.) to produce them in searcity or abun- 
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dance. The local limitation of each winged species is another interesting 
study. Why should the fern web abound and the Mayfly be scarce, in- 
deed almost unknown in many parts of Devonshire, while the contrary 
prevails in the Midland Counties? The subject of the birth, metamor- 
phoses and subaquean existence of many of the species of flies dear to 
anglers is an endless one. Few fishermen are good entomologists, though 
all are year by year wont to become better acquainted empirically with the 
winged insects with which they have to do, and fly-fishing as a science is 
itself ever improving in producing the most skilful imitations of them — 


Noster in arte Jabor positus, spes omnis in illa. 


Thus have we endeavoured to suggest a few topics bearing on his 
favourite pastime, wherewith the fly-fisher, during the enforced leisure of 
winter, may solace himself till spring. It may be objected that rightly to 
study these implies that the fisherman should possess universal knowledge, 
be what Plato aptly terms a passophus. We freely acknowledge it, but 
reply that it is this very necessity which in our eyes forms the chief charm 
of fly-fishing. It enables us thus to grow old, ever learning, which an 
eulogist of old age pronounces its happiest condition. To lose sight of the 
many beauties and marvels of nature which environ fly-fishing, to view it 
as the art of catching fish without dirtying the fingers, is to degrade the 
gentle craft which has ever been so-dear to philosophers and divines 
into a base mechanical means of supplying the household with unbought 
fish. Were fly-fishing not more inspiring and elevating than this, its 
votary might well pass unmoved before Izaak Walton’s monogram, with 
the date 1658, scratched (as the presumption is, by the patriarch himself) 
on Casaubon’s tablet in Westminster Abbey, instead of reverencing its un- 
couth scrawls, as Egyptian sages did the inscription on the veil of the 
Temple of Isis. By pursuing the above studies during the recess, and 
perusing the fishing adventures of brethren of the craft, in order to obtain 
every available wrinkle for the opening of a fresh campaign with return- 
ing spring, no fly-fisher will find the winter months hang heavy on his hands. 
Even in his dreams he will forestall the coming pleasures of the river-side, 
and but too often be reminded in their termination of the issue which occurs 
in real life, when the sturdy salmon or monarch of the trout-pool once well 
hooked begins to battle for life. There is a brief interval, during which 
both actors in the struggle try their skill, the mighty fish calls forth the 
strongest sentiments of joy and hope ; then a short, quick dash, and 

in auras 
Emicat atque dolos saltu deludit inultus ! 

If these suggestions afford any pleasure to the old angler, or inspire 
any tyro with a longing to acquaint himself practically with the fascinating 
sport of which they treat, we shall be well satisfied if they will bestow upon 
us the farewell of Auceps inthe much-reverenced book of our craft, ‘I 
assure you, Mr. Piscator, I now part with you full of good thoughts, not 
only of yourself, but your recreation.” 
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O ueanrt, false heart, why tearest thou me again ? 
May not the quick soul-fire be quenched, the fount 
Of tears be wasted in the withered eyes? 

Are there yet men for whom my breast must bleed, 
My soul be shattered? Ah! most pitiless Muse ! 
Am I not deaf and very old with sorrow ? 


Nay, Power implacable! I heed thee not! 

Thou, and thy steadfast eyes and wings that soar 
Straight to the centre of the sun—Forbear! 
Forbear them! lest I perish—nay, sweet Queen! 
Lest, like some lonely pelican, I feed 

My fasting children with lifeblood and dic! 


Ah me! in vain I plead! Hark how the chords 
Come crowding—how like hammer-strokes they fall— 
The measured blows of brazen-fingered Fate, 
Of brazen-footed Fate the heavy tread, 
Of brazen wings the winnowing! Stroke on stroke, 
On the vexed anvil of my soul they throb, 
Pauseless. 
Did thus the Titan groan, whom Zeus 

Rove to the houseless rock and gave a prey 
To frost and fire and the sharp vulture’s beak ? 
Did he thus idly wrestle ? 

Till the dews 
Of evening fell, and from the nether mist 
Rose maiden choirs of Oceanides 
To soothe his sorrow? 





* The biographers of Beethoven relate how, when he was deaf, he would at 
times improvise upon the violin in the elaboration of his musical thoughts, ignorant 
that the tuneless strings of the instrument ill accorded with the sounds he heard in 


his brain. 
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Even so my soul 
Melts with melodious ministration, soothes 
Her sorrow in the solace of a song; 
Fitfully floats upon the wings of dreaming, 
Flutters and floats. Dim faces of the past, 
Dear voices which I heard but hear no more, 
The laughter and the love of long ago, 
Sphere me with sweetness. 
But—ah! woe is me! 
Again the chords come crashing! No, no, no! 
The brazen tongue of Fate, the trumpet-tongue, 
Scornfully—through the chambers of my brain 
Blown like a crack of doom—scatters the dream, 
And slays me! 
Now the trampling of swift steeds— 
Now the sharp clangour of the jarring car :— 
Where will ye whirl me? Flames around the wheels 
Bicker, and iron hooves on flinty ways 
Strike sparks: I feel the fury of strong winds! 
Ay! combat; toss me down the sleety surge ; 
Sustain and slacken; buffet me with blows ;— 
I can endure. Mid-way the stars are rolled 
In azure, and the solemn night rides clear. 
I mark the billows of high hilltops laid 
Beneath me: on the dark, as on a sea, 
Forward I sail. The tumult and the din 
Die downward: but soul-terror, like a spell, 
Broods on this solitude. The leaden chords 
Fall one by one, like raindrops, when a storm 
Weeps out her last low sob and down the hills 
Draws early twilight. 
Hush! what sounds are these ? 
Rustling of leaves on beechen boughs and birch 
And branches of green oak. Athwart them glides 
Clear summer sunlight, and a breeze above 
Sings summer-laden with sweet scent of flowers. 
The wood-land laughs, and peeping faces peer, 
Faunlike or Satyrlike ! 
Even so I strayed, 
Years since, through forest-aisles, and sang; while yet 
The hours flew not uncomforted of song, 
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Nor on insensible ears this veil had fallen 
Deadening like drifted snow the feet of sound. 


Ah! dark and lonely—very lone and dark— 
Shut out, ah, me! from human speech, my soul 
Pines like a banished thing of shame apart, 
Mourns like an orphan! 

Yea, when cities ring, 
Wrought by my melodies to rapture, I, 
Their father, through the symphonies and hymns, 
Through the triumphant trumpet-clang and wail 
Of passionate viols and pathetic flutes, 
Sit, see the tears that flow, the earnest eyes, 
The fiery souls forth-gazing—sit unmoved, 
Of all those eager and impetuous crowds 
Passionless alone and cold—except for sorrow ! 


Yet even thus I triumph! Even thus, 

Through silence and dark dungeon-hours unsunnced, 
With thee, thou prisonless angel, soul of song, 
That seekest not for sound of pipe or flute, 

Or resonant tube, or human voice divine, 

I commune! Thou dost visit me and wave 

Thy wings harmonious at the bars that seal 

My cell, painting with splendour the dull walls ! 


This passion consecrates me, Lord! These tears, 

This bloody sweat, this crown of thorns, these nails, 

This Calvary of soul-consuming sweetness, 

Place me upon the cross of pain beside thee, 

With those great men, prophets and priests and poets, 
Who for the world have bled and burned and triumphed : 
For is not this a priesthood—that my music 

Should, through the height and length and depth of sorrow 
Lead the sore-laden soul to final conquest, 

Where joy and anguish mingle and are one ? 


Nay, what on earth more god-like? Now the doors 
Of heaven fly open! on the altar steps 
Inspired I kneel, pray sacramental prayers, 
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Pour forth the sacrifice of fiery hymns 

And solemn Hallelujah songs, to One, 

Who suffered, died, and rose.—So rise my chords 
In conquering legions—rise—and all is still. 


So mused the master; while, as if in wrath, 
The vexed reverberations of his viol, 
Fitfully stricken, like a lute that lies 
Forgotten by some window-chink and bears 
The rude caresses of the wandering wind, 
Flung to the void tones dissonantly jangled, 
With here a shuddering shriek, and here a discord, 
Sharp as the rasped teeth of a rusty saw, 
Wrenched from the scrannel strings. 
Yet that great soul 
Lay pent within close prison-walls, nor heard 
How the racked viol, like a tortured fiend, 
Made music unmelodious ; but heard 
The everlasting harmonies, and through 
The sphery regions of sidereal song 
Voyaged ; his large eyes vacant, and his brow 
Bent with its Jovian weight upon the bow. 
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Hotes on Ghosts and Goblins. 


——6 9 


THERE are few subjects more perplexing, on a close examination, than the 
ideas of men about the supernatural (as distinguished from the religious). 
Whether we analyse particular superstitions and endeavour to understand 
what is actually believed respecting them, or whether, taking a wider 
view, we consider the origin of the widespread belief in supernatural 
agencies, we find ourselves beset with difficulties ; and these are only pre- 
liminary to the great difficulty of all—that of determining how far it is 
reasonable or likely that any of the common ideas about the supernatural 
have any basis of fact whatever. 

But the first difficulty to be encountered resides in oneself. I, who 
write—(the usual ‘‘ we”’ will not now serve)—-I who write have my super- 
stitions. If I simply had them and believed in them, there would be little 
difficulty. But I do not believe in them. I know that they exist, because 
on certain occasions I have felt them in operation. Every reader of these 
lines must have had similar experiences—vague terrors coming we know 
not whence, and refusing to be exorcised by reason ; the feeling—not mo- 
mentary though transient—that a sight or sound is not of this world ; and 
other sensations conveying to us a sense of the supernatural which we 
can neither analyse nor understand, and in which the reason has no real 
belief. 

Perhaps the consideration of this very difficulty may throw some light 
on our subject, for it often happens that the key to an enigma is indicated 
by the more perplexing circumstances of the problem. If we dismiss for 
the moment all those superstitions which may fairly be regarded as derived 
from early impressions, or as resulting from mere ignorance, and consider 
the case of well educated, carefully trained, and not weak minded persons, 
who nevertheless at times experience superstitious tremors, we may per- 
haps find some circumstances pointing to the very origin of the superstition 
now 80 widely entertained. 

One well marked feature of these emotions is their occurrence in the 
hours of darkness. I am not speaking here of the feeling of discomfort 
and fear which many experience when in the dark. This feeling is itself 
well worth inquiring into. But I now speak of the circumstance that even 
those who have no unpleasant sensations when in darkness, are neverthe- 
less only exposed to certain emotions of superstitious terror at such times. 
Who, for instance, thoroughly enjoys a ghost story if it is told in a well- 
lighted room? I use the word “ enjoy,”’ because, as a matter of fact, the 
sensation I am now considering is not by any means a painful one, except 
in extreme cases, or with persons of weak nerves. It is a mysterious, 
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indefinable thrill, with about the same proportion of pain and pleasure as 
in the feeling of melancholy experienced on certain still, bright days in 
spring; and it is as difficult to understand why darkness and stillness 
should be as essential to one feeling as brightness and stillness to the 
other. 

There is a commonplace explanation which ascribes both these feelings 
to the unconscious recalling of the emotions of childhood. To the child 
darkness conveys the idea of discomfort. All that is enjoyable to him 
after darkness has come on, is in the light and warmth of the room where 
he sits or plays. Cold and gloom are without—in the long passages, in 
the unused rooms, and in a yet greater degree, outside the house. The 
childish mind finds, indeed, a strange significance in the words ‘‘the outer 
darkness.” Now, one can understand that any circumstances recalling these 
feelings of childhood would bring with them a thrill, relieved from pain 
because reason tells us no real danger is present, and conveying something 
of pleasure much as the idea of warmth and comfort is suggested by the 
roar of distant winds, or the sound of rain, when we are sitting in a cozy 
room. And in like manner one can understand how a bright still day in 
spring may bring back ‘ in sweet and bitter fancy ” the feelings of child- 
hood. 

Yet there is more in either sensation than the mere unconscious re- 
membrance of childhood. Something much farther back in our natures, 
if I may so speak, is touched, when the soul thrills with unintelligible 
fears. The proof of this is found in the fact that the feeling exists in 
childhood—nay, is more marked among children than with grown persons. 
“This kind of fear,” says Charles Lamb, who knew better than most 
men what it is, ‘‘ predominates in the period of sinless infancy.’’ And I 
think that in the same essay he touches the real solution of the mystery, 
or rather he presents that higher mystery from which this one takes its 
origin, when he says, ‘‘ these terrors are of older standing—they date 
beyond body.” 

There is a curious story in Darwin’s latest work, which he uses as an 
illustration of a theory yet more singular. ‘‘My daughter,’’ he says, 
‘* poured some water into a glass close to the head of a kitten, and it im- 
mediately shook its feet.” ‘‘ It is well known,” he had before said, ‘ that 
cats dislike wetting their feet, owing, it is probable, to their having abo- 
riginally inhabited the dry country of Egypt.” This explanation may not 
be the true one ; but even if not, the real explanation we may be sure is 
quite as singular. Now the fact to be explained is analogous to the cir- 
cumstance we are dealing with. We see in young creatures, like kittens, 
habits which cannot have been acquired from observation. These habits 
depend (almost certainly) on inherited peculiarities of the brain’s confor- 
mation. May it not be that it is so with the superstitious tremors we have 
been considering? Those fears which affect children too young to know 
what fear is, those fears which in after life are but partially under the 

control of reason, may indicate a condition of the brain inherited not from 
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parents or grandparents, but through long lines of deseent—even, perhaps, 
from the ages when to our savage progenitors every unexplained sight or 
sound might indicate the presence of a lurking enemy. During long ages 
of savage life the conformation of the brain must have become permanently 
affected by the mental action resulting from the necessity for continual 
watchfulness against brute and human enemies. In the dark, particularly, 
such watchfulness was at once more requisite and more difficult; and it 
seems by no means unlikely that the anxious feelings which many expe- 
rience constantly in the dark, as well as those peculiar tremors which are 
occasionally experienced in the hours of darkness, depend on mental pecu- 
liarities inherited from our gloom-fearing savage ancestors. 

As respects the ordinary feeling of dread in darkness, although there 
can be no doubt that it is sometimes engendered by the talk of foolish 
nurses to young children (and, by the way, what an unhappy thing it is 
that so many must pass through the mischievous ordeal of training by 
foolish and ignorant persons), yet it is a mistake to suppose that this is 
the sole or even the main cause. Some children fear to be in darkness 
who have never heard of ghost or goblin. ‘It is not book or picture,” 
says Lamb very justly, ‘‘ or the stories of foolish servants, which create 
these terrors in children. They can at most but give them a direction. 
Dear little T. H., who of all children has been brought up with the most 
scrupulous exclusion of every taint of superstition—who was never allowed 
to hear of goblin or apparition, or scarcely to be told of bad men, or to 
read or hear of any distressing story—finds all this world of fear from 
which he has been so rigidly excluded ab extra in his own ‘ thick-coming 
fancies ;’ and from his little midnight pillow, this nurse-child of optimism 
will start at shapes, unborrowed of tradition, in sweats to which the 
reveries of the cell-damned murderer are tranquillity. Gorgons and 
Hydras and Chimeras dire—stories of Celeno and the Harpies—may 
reproduce themselves in the brain of superstition ; but they were there 
before. They are transcripts, types—the archetypes are in us, and 
eternal.” 

Another remarkable circumstance in the superstitious impressions 
which affect those who have no real belief in ghosts and goblins, is the 
singular intensity of such impressions when aroused (in whatever way) 
immediately on waking. Especially after dreaming, when the dream has 
been of an impressive nature, the mind seems exposed to ideas of the 
supernatural. One often finds it impossible to understand, on waking 
again in full daylight, how the mind can possibly have entertained the 
feelings which had made night hideous or distressing. In remembrance, 
the matter seems like an experience of another person. 

In passing it may be noticed that we perhaps owe to dreams many of 
the common ideas about spiritual agencies. Mr. Herbert Spencer 
accounts for the earliest belief in the supernatural ‘ by man being led 
through dreams, shadows, and other causes, to look at himself as a 
double essence, corporeal and spiritual.” And “the spiritual being is 
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supposed to exist after death, and to be powerful.” Mr. Tylor also has 
shown how dreams may have given rise to the notion of spirits; ‘‘ for 
savages,” says Darwin (stating Tylor’s views), ‘‘ do not readily distinguish 
between subjective and objective impressions. When a savage dreams, 
the figures which appear before him are believed to have come from a 
distance, and to stand over him, or ‘ the soul of the dreamer goes out on 
its travels, and comes home with a remembrance of what it has seen.’” 
‘¢ Nevertheless,” says Darwin presently, ‘‘I cannot but suspect that there 
is a still earlier and ruder stage, when anything which manifests power or 
movement is thought to be endowed with some form of life, and with 
mental faculties analagous to our own.” 

Another circumstance which seems to have considerable effect in pre- 
paring the mind to entertain superstitious emotions is intense or long- 
continued brooding on sorrows, and especially on the loss of one dear to 
us. Mingled with our thoughts at such times, the idea is always more 
or less consciously entertained that our lately-lost friend is near to us, 
and knows our thoughts. The reason may be convinced 

No spirit ever brake the band, 
That stays him from his native land, 
Where first he walk’d when claspt in clay ; 


while nevertheless something within us teaches (wrongly or rightly, who 
knows ?) that the spirit itself 


May come 
When all the nerve of sense is numb, 
Spirit to spirit, ghost to ghost. 


Surely it is not the weak and ignorant alone who have this experience. 
The mind of strongest mould need not be ashamed to have entertained the 
thought, to have even prayed the prayer,— 
Descend, and touch, and enter ; hear 
The wish, too strong for words to name, 


That in this blindness of the frame 
My Ghost may feel that thine is near. 


Under the influence of emotions such as these the mind is prepared to 
be deceived. It is at such times that visions of the departed have been 
seen. I do not here speak of visions called up out of nothing—the 
healthy mind cannot be so far betrayed—but of visions none the less 
imaginary. The mind has no creative power to form such visions, except 
when there is diseased and abnormal action; but it possesses a power to 
combine real objects so as to form pictures of the unreal, and this power 
is singularly active in the time of sorrowing for a near and dear friend. 

It is probable that the experience of every reader of these lines will 
supply instances in point. Sometimes the deception of the mind is sin- 
gularly complete, insomuch that it is only by the determination to 
approach the seeming vision that the ghost-seer is able to remove the 
impression. I will cite an instance which occurred to myself, as some- 
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what aptly illustrating the principal circumstances tending to make such 
illusions effective :— 

My mother died during the long vacation of my first year at Cam- 
bridge. It chanced that I was in Germany at the time, and I suffered 
much distress of mind from the thought that I had been enjoying a 
pleasure-tour during the days of her last illness. Letters had followed me 
from place to place, but it was only the circumstance of my staying my 
journey one Sunday at Heidelberg which enabled me to receive news from 
England; and I only reached home in time to attend her funeral. Yet 
the full effect of these circumstances was only experienced when I found 
myself again settled in my rooms at Cambridge. There is a singular mix- 
ture of society and solitude in university life, which at times of trouble 
produces unpleasant feelings. Throughout the day there is abundant 
opportunity for intercourse with friends; but although amongst one’s 
college friends are some who will be friends for life, yet at the time the 
interchange of ideas even with these special friends relates almost wholly 
to college work or college interests. There is nothing homelike in social 
arrangements at college. So soon as the ‘‘ oak is sported” for the evening 
a lonely feeling is apt to come on, which affects even some of those who 
have no recent sorrows to brood over. There is a refuge in hard reading. 
But hard reading, in my case, had come to an end on my mother’s 
death. I had so far accustomed myself to associate college successes with 
the idea of pleasure given to her that I now looked with aversion on my 
former studies. They could no longer gain the prize I had alone cared 
for. I ought, no doubt, to have had quite other feelings, but I speak 
of the effects I actually experienced. Now, whether the breaking up 
of my old plans for work had upset me, or in whatever way it happened, 
I certainly had never found college life so lonely and unpleasant as during 
the first term of my second year. And it seems to me likely that the 
low spirits from which I then suffered may have had something to do with 
the singular instance of self-deception I have now to relate:—I had on one 
evening been particularly, I may say unreasonably low-spirited. I had sat 
brooding for hours over dismal thoughts. These thoughts had followed 
me to bed, and I went to sleep still under their influence. I cannot 
remember my dreams—I did dream, and my dreams were melancholy— 
but although I had a perfectly clear remembrance of their tenour on first 
waking,* they had passed altogether from my recollection the next 





* One of the most singular facts connected with the condition of the brain during 
and directly after sleep, is this, that although on waking one may recollect every cir- 
cumstance of a dream, and even go carefully over the events of the dream with the 
express object of impressing them on the memory, yet if one sleeps again the whole 
seems, on our next waking, to have vanished completely from the memory. One can 
barely remember the circumstance that there had been the desire to retain the recol- 
lection of the dream. ,I doubt even whether this is not generally forgotten; so 
that in fact in most cases, there is nothing to recall either the dream or the first 
waking thoughts concerning it. There isa story of a person who solved a mathe- 
matical problem in his sleep, and found the solution written out on his desk, yet had 
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morning. It is to be noted, however, that I was under the influence of 
sorrowful dreams when I woke. At this time the light of a waning moon 
was shiaing into the room. I opened my eyes, and saw, without surprise 
or any conscious feeling of fear,—my mother standing at the foot of the 
bed. She was not ‘‘in her habit as she lived,’’ but ‘clothed in white 
samite, mystic, wonderful.” Her face was pale, though not with the 
pallour of life, her expression sorrowful, and tears which glistened in the 
moonlight stood in her eyes. And now a strange mental condition 
followed. My reason told me that I was deceived by appearances, that 
the figure I saw was neither my mother’s spirit nor an unreal vision. I 
felt certain I was not looking at ‘‘a phantom of the brain which would 
show itself without ;’’ and [ felt equally certain that no really existent 
spirit was there before me. Yet the longer I looked, the more perfect 
appeared the picture. I racked my memory to recall any objects in my 
bed-room which could be mistaken for a shrouded ghost ; but my memory 
was busy recalling the features of the dead, and my brain (against the 
action of my will) was tracing these features in the figure which stood 
before me. The deception grew more and more complete until I could 
have spoken aloud as to a living person. Meantime my mind had sug- 
gested and at once rejected the idea of a trick played me by one of my 
college-friends. I felt a perfect assurance that whatever it was which 
stood before me, it was not a breathing creature self-restrained into 
absolute stillness. How long I remained gazing at the figure I cannot 
remember ; but I know that I continued steadfastly looking at it until I 
had assured myself that (to my mind in its probably unhealthy condition) 
the picture was perfect in all respects. At last I raised my head from the 
pillow, intending to draw nearer to the mysterious figure. But it was 
quite unnecessary. I had not raised my head three inches before the 
ghost was gone, and in its place,—or rather, not in its place, but five or 
six feet farther away, hung my college surplice. It was quite impossible to 
restore the illusion by resuming my former position. The mind which a 
moment before had been so completely deceived, rejected completely even 
the idea of resemblance. There was nothing even in the arrangement of 
the folds of the surplice to justify in the slightest degree an illusion which 
nevertheless had been perfect while it lasted. Only one feature of the 
apparition was accounted for. I have said that the eyes shone with tears: 
the explanation was rather commonplace ; over my surplice I had hung a 
rowing belt and the silvered buckles (partly concealed by the folds of the 
surplice) shone in the moonlight. 





no recollection of having left his bed for the purpose. Something similar once 
occurred to myself; but I could just recall the circumstance that I had got up to put 
on paper the ideas which had occurred to me in sleep. I wish I could make the story 
complete by saying the solution was singularly ingenious, and so on; but truth com- 
pels me to admit that it was utter rubbish. I could not have been in the full posses- 
sion of my faculties—though seemingly wide awake—when I wrote it out as something 
worth remembering. 
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The event here narrated suggests the explanation of many ghost 
stories which have been related with perfect good faith. I believe the 
imagination only acts so as to deceive the mind completely when the latter 
has been painfully affected and is in an unhealthy condition. When this 
is the case, and a vision of some departed friend is conjured up out of 
realities indistinctly seen, the effect on the mind will depend greatly on 
the ideas entertained by the victim of the illusion on the subject of ghosts 
and visions generally. A believer in ghosts will be too startled to inquire 
further. If (as happens in many instances of the kind) he can retreat 
from the dread presence, he will commonly do so, and remain satisfied 
ever after that he at least has ‘‘ seen a ghost.”’ And in this way, I doubt 
little, many veracious persons have been led to add their evidence in 
favour of the common notions about ghosts and visions. 

It is a singular circumstance, however, that sometimes several persons 
may be deceived by an illusion such as we have been considering. There 
is an instance of this kind in a book on the supernatural which I read 
many years ago. I cannot at the moment recall the name. It dealt with 
all forms of mental deception,—mesmerism, witchcraft, necromancing and 
soon. In the part relating to visions, it cited the case of Sir Walter 
Scott, who soon after the death of Byron and while his mind was dwelling 
on the painful circumstances of that event, saw in the dusk of a large 
room a vision of the poet which presently resolved itself into furniture. 
Then came the case I have in my thoughts. As nearly as I can remember, 
the story ran thus:—A gentleman who had lately lost his wife, looking 
out of window in the dusk of evening, saw her sitting in a garden chair. 
He called one of his daughters and asked her to look out into the garden. 
‘‘ Why,” she said, ‘“ mother is sitting there.” Another daughter was 
called, and she experienced the same illusion. Then the gentleman went 
out into the garden, and found that a garden-dress of his wife’s had been 
placed over the seat in such a position as to produce the illusion which 
had deceived himself and his daughters. 

I know of a more curious instance, where no explanation was ever 
found, simply because the deceived persons were too frightened to seek 
for one. In a house in Ireland a gil lay dying. Her mother and father 
were with her; and her five sisters were praying for her in a neighbouring 
room. This room was well lit, but overhead there was a skylight and the 
dark sky beyond. One of the sisters looking up towards this skylight, saw 
there the face of her dying sister looking sorrowfully down upon them. 
She seized another sister by the hand and pointed to the skylight; and 
one after another the sisters looked where she pointed. They spoke no 
word ; and in a few moments their father and mother called them to the 
room where their sister had just died; but when afterwards they talked 
together about what had happened that night, it was found that they had 
all seen the vision of the sorrowful fuce. 

A remarkable circumstance in these and many other instances of sup- 
posed visions, is the utterly unreasonable nature of the supposition 
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actually made in the mind of the ghost-seer. In the stories where a 
ghost appears for some useful purpose, as to show where treasure has 
been concealed or to reveal the misdeeds of some person still living, the 
mind does not reject the event as altogether unreasonable though the 
circumstances may be (and commonly are) sufficiently preposterous. But 
one can conceive no reason whatever why a departed wife and mother 
should make her appearance in a garden-chair on a dusky evening, and 
still less why the vision of a dying sister should look down through a 
skylight. It is singular that on this account alone the mind does not 
reject the illusion in such cases. 

Among the most perplexing circumstances in the common belief about 
ghosts, are the accepted ideas about ghostly habiliments. For instance, 
why should so many ghosts be clothed in white? If the answer is that 
grave-clothes are white, we may inquire what a ghost wants with grave- 
clothes? It might as well refuse to appear without a coffin. And then, 
many ghosts have appeared in their habit as they lived. If we inquire 
what is the real conception in the ghost-seer’s mind as to the nature of 
the vision, we find a difliculty in understanding what idea is formed by 
the real believer in ghosts respecting the vestments in which spirits make 
their appearance. This is an old difficulty. In fact, it has probably 
occurred to every one who has thought over a ghost story. So soon as 
we come to the description of the ghost’s vestments there is always a 
hitch in the story. For my own part, I must have been a very small 
child indeed, when I first pondered over the question, Who made the 
ghost’s clothes ? 

Of course there is no difficulty in the case of those who believe only 
in ghostly apparitions as phantoms of the brain. Here a distinction must 
be drawn. Iam not speaking of those who regard such apparitions as 
either due to a diseased action of the brain or to the power of fancy in 
forming from real objects, indistinctly seen, the picture of a departed 
friend ;. but of those who look on visions of the dead as produced by 
supernatural impressions on the brain. Those who think that at the will 
of the dead a vision may be caused to appear, can of course understand 
that this vision would either be clothed in the garb which had been worn 
during life, or in graveclothes, or in such other dress as suited the cireum- 
stances under which the vision appeared. But this view is not ordi- 
narily adopted by those who regard apparitions as supernatural phenomena. 
They commonly regard the phantom as something really existent in the 
place where it is apparently seen. The dead person is there in some form ; 
some essential entity representing him has the power to transport itself 
from the place of the departed into the presence of the living. This 
ordinary idea of ghostly visions is aptly rendered in Hamlet's address to 
the ghost. He does not speak of it as a vision, but to it as something 
real, although not understood :— 


3e thou a spirit of health or goblin damn’d, 
Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from heli, 
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Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 

Thou comest in such questionable * shape, 

That I will speak to thee : I’ll call thee Hamlet : 
King, father, royal Dane: O, answer me! 

Let me not burst in ignorance ; but tell 

Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, 
Have burst their cerements ; why the sepulchre, 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inurn’d, 

Hath oped his ponderous and marble jaws, 

To cast thee up again. 


Nor does the poet shrink from investing the ghost with the garb of life. 
This had been already shown in the first scene. ‘‘ Such,’’ says Horatio, 
‘* was the very armour he had on, when he the ambitious Norway com- 
batted.” And now Hamlet asks— 
What may this mean, 

That thou, dead corse, again in complete steel, 

Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, 

Making night hideous; and we fools of nature 

So horridly to shake our disposition 

With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls? 

Say, why is this? Wherefore? What should we do? 

Again, it is curious how thoroughly the conventional idea of a ghost or 
goblin is associated with the thought of a shrouded face. It may be 
that this is partly due to the circumstance that while the imagination 
may quite commonly present to us the idea of a vision in all points com- 
plete except in the face, it can be but rarely that real objects are mistaken 
for the actual features of a deceased friend. Be this as it may, the ghost 
has been pictured with concealed face from time immemorial. So Flaxman 
draws the ghosts encountered by Ulysses in Hades, and no really fearful 
ghost has shown its face since the days when fear came upon Eliphaz, the 
Temanite, ‘“‘and trembling which made all his bones to shake ; when a spirit 
passed before his face and the hair of his flesh stood up; and the a“ 
stood still, but he could not discern the form thereof.” 

It is curious that children, when they try to frighten each other by 
‘‘making ghosts,” cover their heads. There is another singular trick they 
have—they make horns to their heads with their forefingers. Why should 
horns be regarded as peculiarly horrible? The idea can scarcely be 
referred to the times of our savage ancestors, for the creatures they had 
chiefly to fear were certainly not the horned animals. Yet the conven- 
tional devil is horned, and, moreover, ‘‘ divideth the hoof,”’ and is there- 
fore a ruminating animal.| Did our savage ancestors waa their children 





* Mistakenly understood generally to signify “doubtful.” What is meant is 
obviously “a shape as of one to whom questions can be addressed.” 

t The conventional dragon is a Pterodactylian reptile. Ruskin will have it that 
Turner’s picture of the Dragon guarding the Hesperidan apples was a mental evolu- 
tion of a saurian reptile; but Turner himself said he got the idea of his dragon at a 
pantomime at Drury Lane. Utrum horum mavis aceipe. It is a wide range from the 
greensand to the greenroom,. 
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in order by frightening them with s‘ories about their horned cattle? It 
is certain at least that among the most portentous forms known to those 
children must have been the oxen and goats which formed a principal 
feature of their surroundings. 

It must be admitted that there is aida particularly hideous 
in a long horned face. I remember an instance where the sudden ap- 
pearance of such a face, or what I took to be such, caused me a degree of 
discomfort certainly not justified by the occasion. Singularly enough, 
the event belongs to the period of my life to which I have already re- 
ferred; and I may as well note that at no time either before or since 
have I even for a moment (and against the will of the mind), mis- 
taken commonplace objects for either ‘‘spirit of health” or ‘ goblin 
damn’d.” 

During the last weeks of the long vacation already mentioned I went 
alone to Blackpool in Lancashire. There I took lodgings in a house 
facing the sea. My sitting-room was on the ground-floor. On a warm 
autumn night I was reading with the window open; but the blind was 
down and was waving gently to and fro in the wind. It happened that I 
was reading a book on demonology; moreover, I had been startled 
earlier in the evening by prolonged shrieks from an upper room in the 
house, where my landlady’s sister, who was very ill, had had an hysterical 
fit. I had just read to the end of a long and particularly horrible narra- 
tive when I was disturbed by the beating of the curtain—the wind having 
risen somewhat—and I got up to close the window. As I turned round 
for the purpose the curtain rose gently and disclosed a startling object. 
A fearful face was there, black, long, and hideous, and surmounted by 
two monstrous horns. Its eyes, large and bright, gleamed horribly, and 
a mouth garnished with immense teeth grinned at me. Then the curtain 
slowly descended. But I knew the horrible thing was there. I waited, 
by no means comfortably, while the curtain fluttered about, showing parts 
of the black monster. At last it rose again so as to disclose the whole 
face. But the face had lost its horror for me. For the horns were gone. 
Instead of the two nearly upright horns which before had shown black and 
frightful against the light background of sea and sky, there were two 
sloped ears as unmistakably asinine as I felt myself at the moment. 
When I went to the window (which before I felt unable to approach) I saw 
that several stray donkeys were wandering through the front gardens of 
the row of houses to which my lodgings belonged. It is possible that the 
inquisitive gentleman who had looked in at my window was attracted by 
the flapping curtain, which he may have taken for something edible. 
‘If so,’ I remarked to myself, ‘two of your kind have been deceived 
to-night.” 

It would be easy to fill page after page with the details of the various 
ideas entertained about ghosts, goblins, and demons. Such ideas extend 
not only to the appearance of such beings, their apparel, appurtenances, 
and so on, but to the noises which they make either of themselves or by 
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means of various supernatural objects which they are supposed to carry 


about with them. Thus,— 
The sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets 
A little ere the mightiest Julius fell. 


And it is to be noted that as ghosts commonly show no face, so few have 
been known to speak with full voice. This may be because the noises 
heard at the hours when ghosts are seen are not such as can be by any 
possibility mistaken for the human voice in its ordinary tones, while, 
nevertheless, an excited imagination can frame spoken words out of the 
strange sounds which can be heard in almost every house in the stillness 
of night. This also serves to account for the notion that ghosts can clank 
chains, or make other dismal noises. Sounds heard at night are highly 
deceptive ; a small noise close by is taken for a loud noise at a distance 
(not necessarily a very great distance); and a noise made by objecis of 
one kind will be mistaken for noises made by objects of a different kind 
altogether. A friend of mine told me he had been disturbed two nights 
running by a sound as of an army tramping down a road which passed 
some 200 yards from his house : he found the third night (I had suggested 
an experimental test as to the place whence the sound came) that the 
noise was produced by a clock in the next house, the clock having been 
newly placed against the party wall. We all know Carlyle’s story of the 
ghostly voice heard each evening by a low-spirited man—a voice as if one, 
in like doleful dumps, proclaiming, ‘‘ once I was hap-hap-happy, but now 
I am meeserable ’’—and how the ghost resolved itself into a rusty kitchen- 
jack. There is a case of a lady who began to think herself the victim of 
some delusion, and perhaps threatened by approaching illness, because 
each night, about a quarter-of-an-hour after she had gone to bed, she heard 
a hideous din in the neighbourhood of her house, or else (she was uncertain 
which) in some distant room. The noise was in reality the slightest 
possible creak (within a few feet of her pillow, however), and produced 
by the door of a wardrobe which she closed every night just before getting 
into bed. The door, about a quarter-of-an-hour after being closed, re- 
covered its position of rest, slightly beyond which it had been pushed in 
closing. In another case the crawling of a snail across a window pro- 
duced sounds which were mistaken for the strains of loud but distant 
music. 

It is, perhaps, not going too far to say that our modern spirits, who 
deal in noise-making as well as in furniture-tilting (of yet more marvellous 
feats we say nothing), are not unacquainted with the means by which the 
ear may be deceived as in the cases just considered. Some sounds said 
to be heard during dark séances suggest the suspicion. 

It will be seen that the opinion to which I incline—as the best and 
perhaps only natural interpretation of events supposed to be supernatural— 
is that real sights and sounds are modified by the imagination, either 
excited or diseased, into seemingly supernatural occurrences. It does not 
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seem to me likely that in any large proportion of recorded (and pre- 
sumably veracious) ghost-stories, there has been an actual phantom of the 
brain. Such phantoms are sometimes seen, no doubt, and unreal voices 
are sometimes heard; but the condition of the brain which leads to such 
effects must be regarded as altogether exceptional. Certainly it is not 
common. On the contrary, the play of fancy by which images are 
formed from objects in no way connected with the picture raised in the 
mind is a common phenomenon. Although some minds possess the 
faculty more fully than others, few actually want it. I suppose there is 
not one person in a thousand who cannot see “faces in the fire,” for 
instance, though to some the pictures so produced are much more vivid 
than to others. Dickens tell us that in travelling through a cleared 
region in America at night, the trees by the roadside seemed to assume 
the most startling resemblance to different objects—now an old man 
sitting in a chair, now a funeral urn, and so on. Doubtless, not every 
traveller along the road under the same circumstances would have 
found so many fanciful tree-pictures formed for him, or perhaps any 
formed so distinctly, as did Dickens, with his lively imagination and 
wealth of mind-images. Yet probably very few persons travel along a 
tree-covered region in the deeper dusk of evening without fancying that the 
trees shape themselves into strange forms of living or inanimate objects. 
But the important point to be noticed is that when the mind is 
deeply occupied with particular thoughts, the imagination is more likely 
to conjure up pictures connected with those thoughts than such random 
pictures as are formed when the mind is not so preoccupied. If we 
admit this—and I conceive that there can be very little doubt on the 
point—we can dispose very readily of the argument from coincidence, 
advanced by those who believe that the spirits of the dead sometimes 
come visibly into the presence of the living. I present this argument as 
urged in an analogous case (that of visions at the moment of death) by a 
late eminent mathematician, whose belief in the possibility at least of many 
things which are commonly regarded as superstitions was so well known 
that no apology need here be made for touching on the subject. After 
speaking on the general subject of coincidences, De Morgan thus, in 
language less simple than he commonly employs, presents the argument 
for spectral apparitions (at the moment of the death of the person so 
appearmg) :—‘‘ The great ghost-paradox and its theory of coincidence will 
rise to the surface in the mind of everyone. But the use of the word 
coincidence is here at variance with its common meaning. When A is 
constantly happening, and also B, the occurrence of A and B at the same 
oment is the mere coincidence which may be casualty.” (That is, this 
is a coincidence of the common kind.) ‘‘ But the case before usis that A 
is constantly happening” (here by A, De Morgan means a death, as he 
explains further on, but the explanation should come in at this point) 
‘‘while B”’ (the spectral appearance of the person who dies), ‘‘ when it 
does happen, almost always happens with A, and very rarely without it. 
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That is to say, such is the phenomenon asserted ; and all who rationally 
refer it to casualty affirm that B is happening very often as well as A, but 
that it is not thought worthy of being recorded except when A is 
simultaneous.’ I must venture to express my dissent from this state- 
ment: it seems to me incredible that any person would, as De Morgan 
asserts, rationally affirm that spectral appearances are ‘“ very often ”’ seen. 
‘‘In talking of this subject,” he proceeds, “ it is necessary to put out of 
the question all who play fast and loose with their secret convictions : 
these had better give us a reason, when they feel internal pressure for 
explanation, that there is no weathercock at Kilve : this would do for all 
cases. But persons of real inquiry will see that, first, experience does 
not bear out the asserted frequency of the spectre, without the alleged 
coincidence of death; and secondly, that if the crowd of purely casual 
spectres were so great that it is no wonder that now and then the person 
should have died at or near the moment, we ought to expect a much 
larger proportion of cases in which the spectre should come at the 
moment of the death of one or another of all the cluster who are closely 
connected with the original of the spectre.’’ (This is not very distinct : 
any wrong spectre, with or without close connection with any particular 
moribund, would seem to serve De Morgan’s purpose in this argument 
equally well. He seems to insist, however, on the fact—undoubtedly 
such—that if spectres were commonly appearing, without reference to the 
deaths of individuals, cases should happen pretty frequently where a 
spectre appears which is not that of a person then dying, but of some 
near relative. I feel by no means sure, however, that I have rightly 
caught De Morgan’s meaning.) ‘‘ But this,” he proceeds, ‘‘is, we know, 
almost without cxample. It remains then, for all who speculate at all, to 
look upon the asserted phenomenon, think what they may of it, the 
thing which is to be explained, asa connection in time of the death, and 
the simultaneous appearance of the dead. Any person the least used to 
the theory of probabilities will see that purely casual coincidence, the 
wrong spectre being comparatively so rare that it may be said never to 
occur, is not within the rational field of possibility.” 

I have quoted this argument because it applies equally well to the case 
of spectral appearances after death. The right spectre is always seen, so 
far as is known, and it appears always on a suitable occasion (at least, 
an occasion as nearly suitable as the case permits). 

It must be admitted, however, that the explanation does not cover the 
facts of all ghost-stories. There are some narratives which, if accepted 
in all their details, appear to admit of no explanation other than that 
which refers the events described to supernatural causes. But it must 
not; be forgotten that these narratives have come in every instance from 
believers in ghosts and spirits ; and without questioning the veracity of 
particular narrators, we may yet not unfairly point out that it is not 
absolutely impossible that at some stage or other, either in the events 
related or in the handing down of the story, some degree of deception may 
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have come in. Tricks have been played in these matters, beyond all 
possibility of question. Untruths have been told also. The person who 
doubts a narrative of the marvellous is not bound to say where he suspects 
that some mistake has been made, some deception practised, some 
statement made which is not strictly veracious. He may not wish to say, 
or he may even be very far from believing, that the narrator is a trifle 
foolish or not quite honest. He may put faith in the persons cited as 
authorities for the narrative ; and he may even carry his faith, as well in 
the sense as in the honesty of the persons concerned, a step or two 
farther. Yet he may still find room for doubt. Or again, he may have 
very little faith, and very ample room for doubt, and yet may have valid 
reasons for not wishing to state as much. Persons who tell marvellous 
stories ought not to press too earnestly for their auditor’s opinion. It is 
neither fair nor wise. 

As an instance of a story which has been unwisely insisted upon by 
believers in the supernatural, I take the marvellous narrative of M. Bach 
and the old spinet. As given in outline by Professor Wallace, it runs 
thus :—‘‘M. Leon Bach purchased at an old curiosity shop in Paris a 
very ancient but beautiful spinet as a present to his father (a great-grand- 
son of Bach, the great composer), a musical amateur. The next night 
the elder Bach dreamt that he saw a handsome ycung man, dressed in 
old court costume, who told him that the spinet had been given to him by 
his master King Henry. He then said he would play on it an air, with 
words composed by the King, in memory of a lady he had greatly loved ; 
he did so, and M. Bach woke in tears, touched by the pathos of the song. 
He went to sleep again, and on waking in the morning was amazed to find 
on his bed a sheet of paper, on which were written, in very old characters, 
both words and music of the song he had heard in his dreams. It was 
said to be by Henry III., and the date inscribed on the spinet was a few 
years earlier. M. Bach, completely puzzled, showed the music to his 
friends, and among them were some spiritualists, from whom he heard, 
for the first time, their interpretation of the phenomena. Now comes the 
most wonderful part of the history. M. Bach became himself a writing 
medium ; and through his hand was written involuntarily a statement that 
inside the spinet, in a secret niche near the key-board, was a parchment, 
nailed in the case, containing the lines written by King Henry when he 
gave the instrument to his musician. The four-line stanza, which it was 
said would be found on the parchment, was also given, and was followed 
by the signature—Baldazzarini. Father and son then set to work to 
search for this hidden scroll, and after some two hours’ close examination 
found, in a narrow slit, a piece of old parchment about eleven inches by 
three, containing, in very old writing, nearly the same words which M. 
Bach had written, and signed—Henry. This parchment was taken to the 
Bibliotheque Impériale, and submitted to experienced antiquarians, and 
was pronounced to be an undoubtedly genuine autograph of Henry III. 

** This is the story,” says Prof. Wallace, and proceeds to dwell on the 
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eare with which Mr. Owen, who narrates it (in 7he Debatable Land between 
this World and the Newt), had examined all the details. ‘‘ Not content 
with ascertaining these facts at first hand, and obtaining photographs of 
the spinet and parchment” (!) ‘‘ of both of which he gives good repre- 
sentations, Mr. Owen sets himself to hunt up historical confirmation of 
the story, and after much research and many failures, he finds that Bal- 
tasarini was an Italian musician, who came to France in 1577, and was in 
great favour with Henry III.; that the King was passionately attached to 
Marie de Cleves, who became wife of the Prince de Condé, and that 
several of the allusions to her in the verses corresponded to what was 
known of her history. Other minuter details were found to be historically 
accurate.’ (In other words ‘the bricks are alive this day to testify it ; 
therefore, deny it not.”) ‘ Mr. Owen also carefully discusses the nature of 
the evidence, the character of the persons concerned, and the possibility 
of deception. M. Bach is an old man of high character; and to suppose 
that he suddenly and without conceivable motives planned and carried out 
a most elaborate and complicated imposture, is to suppose what is wholly 
incredible.” (That is, we must not suppose so because we cannot suppose 
so.) ‘*Mr. Owen shows further that the circumstances are such that M. 
Bach could not have been an impostor even had he been so inclined, and 
concludes by remarking, ‘I do not think dispassionate readers will accept 
such violent improbabilities. But if not, what interesting suggestions 
touching spirit-intercourse and spirit-identity connect themselves with 
this simple narrative of M. Bach’s spinet!’”’ 

Here is a story which to most readers, I venture to say, appears absurd 
on the face of it, suggesting not ‘interesting,’ but utterly ludicrous 
“ideas of spirit intercourse ;”’ yet we are to believe it, or else indicate 
exactly how our doubts are divided between Mr. Owen himself (who may 
have been somewhat misled by his evidence), the Bachs, father and son, 
the spiritualist friends who instructed M. Bach how to become “a 
writing medium,” and so on. 

Again, we are to believe all such stories unless we are prepared with 
an explanation of every circumstance. It seems to me that it would be 
as reasonable for a person who had witnessed some ingenious conjuring 
tricks to insist that they should be regarded as supernatural, unless his 
hearers were prepared to explain the exact way in which they had been 
managed. Indeed, the stress laid by the superstitious on narratives such 
as those related by Mr. Owen, is altogether unwarrantable in the presence 
of all that is known about the nature and the laws of evidence. In works 
like Mr. Owen’s the author is witness, judge, and advocate (especially 
advocate) in one. Those who do not agree with him have not only no 
power of cross-examining, but they commonly have neither time nor in- 
clination to obtain specific evidence on their side of the question. It 
requires indeed some considerable degree of faith in the supernatural to 
undertake the deliberate examination of the evidence adduced for ghost 
stories,—by which I mean, not the study of the story as related, but the 
22—5 
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actual questioning of the persons concerned, as well as an examination of 
the scene and all the circumstances of the event. Thus I cannot see any 
force in the following remarks by Professor Wallace :—‘‘ How is such evi- 
dence as this,” he says, speakinz of one of Owen’s stories, ‘“refutcd or 
explained away? Scores, and even hundreds of equally attested facts are 
on record, but no attempt is made to explain them. They are simply 
ignored, and in many cases admitted to be inexplicable. Yet this is not 
quite satisfactory, as any reader of Mr. Owen’s book will be inclined to 
admit. Punch once made a Yankee debtor say— 
This debt I have repudiated long ago; 


’Tis therefore settled. Yet this Britisher 
Keeps for repayment worriting me still! 


So our philosophers declare that they have long ago decided these ghost 
stories to be all delusions; therefore they need only be ignored; and they 
feel much ‘ worrited,’ that fresh evidence should be adduced, and fresh 
converts made, some of whom are so unreasonable as to ask for a new 
trial, on the ground that the former verdict was contrary to the evidence.” 

All this affords excellent reason why the ‘ converts’? should not be 
ridiculed for their belief; but something more to the purpose must be 
urged before ‘‘ the philosophers ” can be expected to devote very much of 
their time to the inquiry suggested. It ought to be shown that the 
well-being of the human race is to some important degree concerned in 
the matter, whereas the trivial nature of all ghostly conduct hitherto re- 
corded is admitted even by “‘ converts.” It ought to be observed that the 
principles of scientific research can be applied to this inquiry; whereas 
before spirits were in vogue the contrary was absolutely the case, while it 
is scarcely going too far to say that even tho behaviour of spirits is to be 
tested only by ‘‘converts,” and in the dark. It ought, lastly, to be 
shown that the ‘scores and even hundreds” of well-attested facts, ad- 
mittedly singular, and even, let us say, admittedly inexplicable, are not 
more in number than the singular and seemingly inexplicable facts likely 
to occur (by mere casualty) among the millions of millions of events which 
are continually occurring ; but this is very far from having been as yet 
demonstrated ; on the contrary, when we consider the scores and hundreds, 
and even thousands of facts which, though they have been explained, yet 
seemed for awhile (and might have remained for ever) inexplicable, the 
wonder rather is that not a few books like Mr. Owen’s, but whole libraries 
of books, have not been filled with the records of even more singular and 
inexplieable events. 
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A Chronicle of the Cotton Country. 


Tue scene of the tragedy recorded in the following pages is a village 
situated in one of the great cotton plains of Central India, just such a village 
as those of which travellers by the G. I. P. Railway catch fleeting glimpses 
as they flash through the dreary expanse of cotton fields, and consisting for 
the most part of clusters of mud-heaps with a larger mud-heap to repre- 
sent a fort in the middle. Doongergaon, which is the name our hamlet 
bears, is perched, as its name implies, on the top of a low mound, from which 
the long black smoke-lines left by the far-off trains are faintly discernible, 
and from which on a clear day, the white buildings of that most dismal of all 
dismal settlements, Hingunghat, may be descried. At the foot of the 
mound and along the watercourse which encircles it, are a few groups of 
babul trees, some scattered mangoe and tamarind clumps, which, when 
seen from a distance, make up something of an oasis on the weary wide- 
spreading level of the cotton plains. How flat, how weary, how wide, 
how void of shade, of water, and, at certain seasons, of all things green 
and pleasant to the eye, those only who traverse them can quite 
understand. 

There is a brief period indeed when even the cotton country looks 
bright and cheerful; this is before the vivifying influences of the rains 
have passed away, before the streams have given up their waters, when 
the stunted cotton plants, in endless rows, cover the length and breadth 
of the land, hiding the coarse black soil they thriv> in, when alternating 
with them are patches of strange pulses and oil-producing plants, fringed 
now and then with long rows of crimson-blossomed castor-oil shrubs. 
Then the face of the country is not so uncomely. But view the same 
landscape again from the window of your railway-carriage on some 
scorching afternoon towards the end of May; look out across the parched, 
cracked, brown-black desert stretching away, oftentimes without even a 
tree to break its monotony, to each horizon, look at the squalid villages, 
each on its mound, looking like nothing so much as clusters of mud-pies 
well baked in the fervent heat poured upon them for months together, 
behold the people who dwell therein, as squalid in appearance as are their 
houses, descending to the dry beds of their watercourses to scoop thence a 
little brackish water from holes dug in the sand. On the whole brown world 
around there seems to be no living green thing, excepting, perhaps, 
the dwarfish babul trees with their crooked black limbs and shade- 
mocking branches marking the lines of the dry ravines. Watch tho 
village cattle moving, as the sun droops towards the west, in slow and 
mournful procession to their homes, dirt-coloured buffaloes and cows, 
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bullocks and goats, gaunt skeletons of cattle; for what have they 
save earth and stones to eat. Round about the villages and on the 
banks of the dried-up rivers many of them lie down and die ; life, without 
food and water, being too hopeless a prospect even for them. And those 
who drive them are in many respects like unto them, lean and hungry- 
looking, dirt-coloured as the soil they till; they trudge along, their knock- 
knees bent, and all their available clothing piled upon their heads to 
keep off the savage rays of the setting sun. Well may the traveller 
wonder how men and cattle may be so lean and live. Not that it of 
necessity follows that they are starving, but the agricultural population of 
the cotton countries is accustomed to look lean and hungry ; their lives have 
not, according to English ideas, been cast in pleasant places. The rail- 
way-train, in its rapid flight through the black cotton country, passes, 
for a few brief miles, parallel with and close to the old high-road; so 
called, not from any superiority it possessed in the way of metal or 
bridges over other roads, for indeed it had neither the one or the other, 
but simply because of all the other and similar dirt-tracks in the country, 
it was most direct and therefore most traversed. Let travellers in these 
days, who pass smoothly and swiftly across the face of the country, seated 
in comparatively commodious (though red-hot) railway-carriages, ponder 
as they look upon that road, once the only highway to the coast, and 
as they look upon it and think upon the many graves of English men and 
women and children that line it, let them congratulate themselves that 
the India of to-day is not altogether as was the India of the past. The 
road, so-called, whose course is changed with every season, is at one 
time knee-deep in black mud, at another more than ancle-deep in black 
dust ; now, in this dry season, dark clouds of dust hang over and hide its 
ruggedness and its ruts, which latter are so deep and determined, that if 
the wheels of any cart should not fit into them, that cart were as well 
made fire-wood of, for not a yard can it move. The thorns of every 
bramble, the branches of all the stunted trees, and the milk and cactus 
hedges are all flecked over with cotton flakes torn from the piled-up wains 
which passed along last season. 

The road, rough as it is, has many travellers; for the agricultural 
population clings to old traditions, and for many reasons, economic and 
other, eschews the railway. If it be a poor man—and the poverty of 
many of them is excessive and grinding—he would rather tramp many 
and many a weary mile, than spend the few pence he may scrape 
together on the indulgence of a railway journey. And if it be a man 
well to do and warm, he goes to his wedding, or his fair, or on his 
pilgrimage with much people about him, and he would rather pack up his 
women and children like goods in his low and ricketty bullock-carts, and 
with his flocks and herds and dependents about him travel from stage to 
stage in a dignified manner, than for the sake of an unnecessary speed, 
endure the hustling and expense, inconvenience and absolute physical 
suffering inseparable from railway journeying. And so many motley 
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subjects of the Queen placidly gaze at the flying trains from under their 
enormous turbans, in silent wonder and contemplation of the amazing 
works of those never-quiet Englishmen. 

And, indeed, it is quite astonishing that natives travel at all by rail- 
way ; for they are treated more like cattle than human beings, as any 
one who has watched the progress of a so-called coolie train can testify. 

It was on a day in the month of April that the coolie train—so called 
because it travels with surpassing slowness, halts for long intervals at 
impracticable stations without any towns attached to them, and is alto- 
gether a local affair, quite beneath the notice of the rapid and fashionable 
mail—it was on one burning afternoon in April that this coolie train 
advanced slowly into the heart of the cotton country, bearing its heavy 
freight of third and fourth class passengers, and drew near the little 
station known as ‘‘ Doongergaon Road.” Fast wedged, like a herring in 
a tub, in a crowded third-class compartment, resembling nothing so 
much as an ill-smelling cattle-truck, sat an elderly man, destined to 
play a conspicuous part in the present narrative. Ie was perched upon 
an immense bundle, chiefly composed, it would seem, of brass pots and 
dirty clothes, which was wedged in among many similar bundles on the 
floor of the carriage. The elderly gentleman and his fellow-travellers 
(all of the male sex, for women are always penned up in separate 
trucks), none of whom could by any possibility have moved until the 
door of the carriage opened, so well were they packed, all rejoiced in the 
ridiculous turbans, the size and shape of a small cart-wheel, common to 
that part of the country, and of the brightest crimson, scarlet, pink, and 
orange hues. Owing to the compactness with which they were fitted ‘into 
their compartment, these absurd affairs could not, of course, be worn ; 
so they were propped up against backs and against bundles, while the 
shaven polls and knotted pig-tails of their owners were exposed to view. 
Our elderly traveller’s tail was of an iron-grey colour and scanty in its 
proportions ; his face was wrinkled and searred terribly with small-pox ; 
like seventy-five per cent. of his compatriots he was afilicted with 
opthalmia; his teeth and his tongue were scarlet with betel-juice, on 
which refreshment, together with a vast quantity of a sweetmeat made 
chiefly of castor-oil, coarse sugar, dirt, and the heads and bodies of ants 
and flies, he had subsisted throughout his long day’s journey. His thin 
white garment was stained with heat and dust, which latter blew in hot 
and suffocating clouds through the carriage, and resting upon his bundle 
were a pair of heelless shoes, with toes very much curled up. On his 
wrist, but hidden under his tight sleeve, was a massive bracelet of heavy 
red gold; from his ears dangled pearl ear-rings ; on his toes were silver 
rings; and round his waist, well concealed under the many folds of his 
waistcloth, was a broad silver girdle, curiously wrought. Ie and his 
fellow-travellers had sat thus, patiently enduring heat, thirst, dust, smoke, 
unrest, jolting, semi-suffocation for many hours ; for their progress across 
the great cotton plains was very slow, and the officials hastened not to 
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unlock the doors and let the suffering creatures out; and it was with a 
deep sigh of relief that passengers for Doongergaon heard the clank, clank 
of the train as it crossed the points on entering the little station-yard. 
On the platform was just such another crowd of narrow-shouldered, 
knock-kneed, big-turbaned, shambling, large-bundle-carrying cultivators 
as had appeared at every station for the last hundred miles. And when 
the doors were opened, and the rush to get out and to get in began, and 
when every man, woman, and child, as is their habit, shouted at the 
top of his or her voice, and endeavoured to pass in and out by imprac- 
ticable doors, or, as is also their manner, sat suddenly on their heels in 
inconvenient places, and all with one accord began to wrangle, and scold, 
and fight, then it required all the tact and temper of the one-eyed station- 
master, who, with shaven head and curly shoes ran to and fro among 
the crowd to quell the babel of sounds, which he achieved with labour, 
and sorrow, and much clanging of the station-gong. Emerging from the 
crowd at length, our middle-aged traveller, who, like the rest, had 
seufiled, fought, and shouted, looked about him for his chariot, which 
soon appeared in the shape of a wooden tray between two very unreliable 
wheels, and drawn by a pair of small bullocks of amazing speed and 
endurance. Our friend placed himself cross-legged on the tray as on a 
saddle, with a faithful retainer close in front of him, also on the tray; 
and the latter, seizing the tail of a bullock in each hand, and uttering 
livers cluckings with his tongue, and many maledictions upon all their 
female ancestors for past generations, drove swiftly away homewards. 
The name of the elderly gentleman on the tray was Ram lall. Lord was 
he of the hamlet of Doongergaon, and all that black cotton soil surround- 
ing it. To the right and to the left of him he beheld his own acres— 
acres which had been in his family for unnumbered generations; for he, 
sitting there upon a tray, simple as he looked, could trace back his 
lineage for more centuries than can many a noble earl in our own 
country. Ram lall was, in short, the proprietor of the estate of Doon- 
gergaon; a man of note and position in the country, who led public 
opinion in those parts where there happened to be any, and who had 
more jewels of gold and silver and bags uf rupees buried in earthen 
vessels in the floor of his house than any other proprietor in the country- 
side. Like most of his kind in these litigious days, he wasted much of his 
substance, his time, and his patience in law-suits. Litigation was a game 
he played at greedily ; but it was none the less a stumbling-block in his 
way, for he was a settled annuity to half-a-dozen pleaders in consequence. 

His hereditary enemy, whose forefathers and his own had been from 
time immemorial at deadly feud, held lands adjoining his own, and the 
lapse of time quenched not in any degree the fire of their mutual 
animosity. In the good old days, indeed, when might was right, and law 
courts and troublesome police as yet were not, many a raid was made on 
the one side or the other, many heads were broken, and much cattle 
lifted. But those sg are past and gone, and such matters are differently 
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settled now-a-days. Actions for criminal trespass, for defamation, or 
wrongful restraint, suits to recover imaginary debts and to get redress for 
imaginary injuries, took the place of clubs and cattle-lifting, and our 
Ram lall’s face as as well known at the district court-house as that of the 
clerk of the court himself. He was even now returning home after a 
lengthy sojourn at the district head-quarters, where a multitude of actions 
and counteractions had resulted in his (Ram lall’s) being tried for fabri- 
cating false evidence (a weakness not uncommon among our fellow- 
subjects in India, where witnesses can generally be bought at a fixed tariff 
to swear to anything), and had been discharged, with an assurance on the 
part of the judge, that so utterly at variance and contradictory had been 
the statements made by him and his witnesses, and by all the witnesses 
on every side of the question, that there was not a man of them present 
on whose word or oath he would hang a dog. With this highly compli- 
mentary assurance, Ram lall betook himself home, pondering as he went 
what further snare he could set for his enemy, and wondering also how 
matters had been progressing at home since his departure; for he had 
troubles at home as well as abroad. As he drew near his village, there 
came out to meet him a small deputation, consisting of one or two 
members of the municipal committee, the village watchman, and the 
schoolmaster. He learnt from them that quiet had reigned in his 
absence, but that s.y.ral incidents worthy of note had occurred. First 
of all, the government vaccinator had paid them a visit, and had 
attempted to bring pressure to bear on some makers of brass pots to 
have their children vaccinated, which the said pot-makers declined to do, 
on the ground that a child of one of their number having been vaccinated 
the previous year, ill-luck, as might have been expected, had come to 
them, and their pots remained unsold. And they further made demon- 
strations of an attack upon the vaccinator, who thereupon lifted up his 
voice and denounced the village, and finally took to his heels, declaring 
his intention of complaining to the district magistrate. Ram lall, in his 
heart, cursed all makers of brass pots and all vaccinators, for he knew 
he would surely be called to account for the affair. 

Further, it was reported to him that the inspector of schools, or the 
*“‘ Tugspielle,”” as he was popularly called, had come to see the village 
school, and had threatened dire penalties unless more children were made 
to attend, and refused to be pacified, although he was assured that, on his 
intended visit being known, the highways and hedges had been searched, 
and all the obtainable infant population dragged to school to make a good 
show ; and the schoolmaster and all the school-committee, with loud lamen- 
tations, declared to him that the people of Doongergaon, of all the people of 
the cotton countries, were obstinate and obstructive in the matter of edu- 
cation, and stuck to it that they wanted no education, and that their 
children were better employed herding cattle than wasting their time in 
school. And the inspector had gone away threatening to complain to the 
district magistrate of the negligence of all concerned. Then Ram lall 
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went on his way, cursing, in his heart, the obstinacy of his people and all 
school-inspectors everywhere. Further on, he learnt that the district 
medical officer had been to the village and grumbled because more quinine 
had not been purchased by the people, and because the sanitary condition 
of the village was not as it should be. ‘I assured him,”’ said Ram lall’s 
informant, ‘‘that these people here will not eat quinine; they don’t 
believe in it, and think they will spoil their caste by using it; they will 
not be cured of fever, and they think that there is a devil in it. And as 
to the cleanliness of the place, I told the doctor that these people are not 
clean, and cannot be made clean; they don’t like it, it worries them, and 
they are too poor to attend to such things, but that as soon as we heard 
he was coming we began to sweep up a little. But nothing satisfied him, 
and he said he should complain to the district magistrate. And again,” 
went on the same speaker, ‘‘ there came one of the assistant magistrates, 
and grumbled because we were spending the municipal funds in building 
a temple instead of making roads and drains. I told him the people did 
not want roads and drains, but they did want a temple. He said he 
would certainly lay the matter before the district magistrate.’”’ Then 
Ram lall went on his way, bitterly cursing the whole municipal committee 
who had led him into these straits. 

They had now entered the village. It was a mass of dull-looking mud 
huts, without any windows or means of ventilation whatever, with grass 
roofs and ugly high mud walls about every hut. On the rising ground, 
in the midst of the village, stood the ruins of the old fort, built long ago 
when the Pindarries overran the country, and into which fort the ancestors 
of those now dwelling in safety beneath its shadow had oftentimes, on 
sudden alarms, made their escape, catching up their portable properties 
and their wives and children, and had come forth again to find their poor 
huts pillaged and burnt, their crops trampled down, their cattle and 
their stores of grain carried off, and themselves happy to escape with 
sound skins. In all the cotton country, no village of any pretensions was 
without its tower of defence. But the Pindarries have all passed away, 
and the ruined old walls of the great mud forts stand as monuments of 
the old dark days of discord and disorder. That of Doongergaon was a 
large one, and the remains of stone gateways and great wooden doors 
were yet visible, though the people store cotton within the crumbling old 
walls now; and the village worthies point with pride to an old gun, 
curiously wrought of hoops of iron, and seemingly a breechloader, lying 
neglected among the déhris, which their forefathers had used to intimidate 
their foes. 

The squalid look of the poor huts was somewhat relieved by the bright- 
coloured cloths hung to dry on the walls and the patches of scarlet chillies 
laid out on the roofs to dry, but it all was sadly in want of something 
light and brightening about it; for the houses or huts were all alike in 
monotony of mud colour, the rugged stony lanes were deep in dust, and 
the air was dark with the thick dust-clouds kicked up by the home- 
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returning herds of buffaloes and bullocks, and the cloth in course of manu- 
facture in most of the lanes and alleys was of so dismal a hue, that it 
only made matters worse. The only bright spots were at the dyers’ 
establishments, were men were dipping cloth in foul-smelling pink and 
yellow compounds, and the dye escaping formed little pools of vivid colour 
in the filthy gutters. The village god, too, in the market-place, a large, 
very ugly red stone monster, was a sort of relief to the eye, though 
hideous in most other respects. There was a great deal of drum-beating 
and bell-ringing going on before him as Ram lall passed, and from the 
baskets of flowers and fruit placed before him, it was evident his godship 
was just going to dinner. The groups of women at the wells were not, on 
the whole, so picturesque as they look in pictures, and though there were 
plenty of fine arms and legs, yet the ladies and their clothes were rather 
dingy and uninteresting. 

Ram lall, in making his way to his house, passed across the market- 
place, and it being market-day, he stopped to gossip and rest awhile, and 
eased his mind by a little wrangling and chaffering among the busy, noisy 
throng assembled. The stalls were raised on terraces in long rows, and 
seated thereupon on their heels, with their wares before them, were betel- 
nut, spice, and drug sellers, vendors of fish and vegetables, dealers in 
ornaments of brass and tinsel jewellery, in uncouth metallic masses of 
immense weight and clumsiness, but precious as rubies in the eyes of the 
village maids and matrons. Further on, behind the sweetmeat-sellers, 
are piles of coloured armlets of tale and wax, heaps of toe-rings all very 
cheap, so many to be had for so few coins that for the fraction of a 
farthing the girls can cover their arms with them half way up to the 
shoulder, and it is amusing to watch the process of fitting arms and toes 
with their respective ornaments. Then there are mountains of coarse 
tobacco, the product of the neighbouring fields, heaps of many-hued 
grains, and most precious, though very dirty-looking, salt. There is an 
abundance of cloth, mostly home made, an opium stall or two, one or 
two dealers in certain preparations for tinting the eyes and nails, and for 
the caste marks on the forehead. 

Every man, woman, and child there present, buyers and sellers and 
lookers-on, are all shouting at the top of their voices, so that a great roar 
and tumult of tongues rises up into the evening air. The intense enjoy- 
ment with which every purchase is made, the delight with which they 
settle down for a good long haggle, each purchaser being attended by a 
crowd of admiring lookers-on, is worth seeing ; the women making more 
fuss about the buying of the commonest earthen vessel, handling it, 
tapping it, turning it over and over with more anxious solicitude than 
many a lady in London would display in the purchase of a cart-load of 
silk-dresses. Going shopping, even in the desolate cotton countries, is 
dear to the women’s hearts. 

Through this crowd Ram lall slowly makes his way towards his own 
door, for the great rambling mud establishment, with a big court-yard and 
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quaintly-carved oily old wooden verandahs round it, just facing the market- 
place, is his house; he turns the corner pondering abstractedly on the 
innate malice common to all men, and more especially developed in the 
mind and manners of his favourite enemy Seoram Patail, when he sees 
standing together just inside the outer door of his court-yard two persons, 
whose appearance filled his soul with jealous rage. One of these is a 
pretty, pale-yellow coloured girl not more than seventeen years old, whose 
low broad brows are decorated with a brilliant crimson patch or caste 
mark, and whose long dark eyes are coquettishly tinted, and whose pretty 
mouth is filled with, as yet, un-betel-stained teeth. Her bright dress and 
graceful figure make up so pretty a little picture, that the background of 
sombre dirt walls looks ten times dirtier and more dismal from the contrast. 
Her name is Amanale, and she is the wife of the very respectable Ram 
lall, proprietor of Doongergaon. 

The other of the two persons is a handsome young fellow in a rose- 
pink turban and smart white muslin garments, who at sight of the angry 
face of Ram lall vanishes without more ado, while the damsel, hastily 
drawing the fold of her pretty scarlet cloth over her face—for it had 
slipped aside somewhat in the ardour of conversation—retreated indoors. 
Truly Ram lall’s troubles lay not altogether outside his house ; there 
were trouble and jealousy, hatred and craving for revenge, intrigues 
and deceits, threats and tears ready to greet him on his arrival at 
home. And what else can you expect? oh! Ram lall, toothless old 
patriarch, far gone in years and wickedness, when, after the evil 
fashion of your country, you purchase a child for your wife—a child 
whom you deem to be but as part of the live-stock you possess, worth so 
much weight of jewellery, or so much cash; she is the mere servant of 
your pleasure, bought to hew wood, to draw water, and prepare your food 
for you: an arrangement in which she had no voice or was even allowed a 
thought. What else can you expect will be the end of so unnatural an 
union, save that which in all lands is the end of all such ill-assorted 
matches; what else but deception, dishonour, and disgrace ? The custom 
is an evil one, and you and your fellows reap abundantly the evil fruits 
thereof. 

There were harsh words, ill looks, cruel blows, and bitter tears that 
night, as on many previous nights, in Ram lall’s house; a great storm of 
wild wailings, shrill cackle of women’s angry tongues, and the neighbours, 
well used to such like concerts, both at home and abroad, knew that there 
had been a difference of opinion again between Ram lall and his young 
wife. 

Now the hero of the rose-pink turban, about whom all this storm had 
arisen, was a young merchant of Doongergaon, Muneram Tookull by name, 
who dwelt with his orphan brother and little sister, and kept a small 
shop in the market-place immediately adjoining Ram lall’s domain. He 
was as good-looking a young fellow as could be found in any day’s march 
in the cotton countries, possessing a pair of straight-looking eyes, for a 
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wonder, a clean, pale brown complexion, and a manner decidedly taking 
with the women, and a reputation among his fellow townsmen as bad as it 
could well be. Not that he was a reputed thief or that he dealt in sus- 
picious goods, or indulged too freely in dress, or gambled inordinately, 
or that he was especially successful in leading the young village wives to 
follow after strange gods: worse, far worse than all this—these would 
after all have been mere venial offences, freaks of fancy—alas for 
Muneram, he had the reputation of being a wizard. There are few 
villages in the cotton districts without either a witch or a wizard to tor- 
ment them, possessed of a more or less malignant power to bring evil 
upon their enemies. Not that the cruel tragedies once so common in 
the more eastern provinces, of witch murders and witch torture, were 
enacted in the cotton districts ; the witchcraft there was of a less malignant 
type, and its professors contented themselves with laming the cattle, 
burning the houses, causing women to miscarry, and afilicting people with 
acute agues and rheumatic diseases, and other like trifles. And although 
the witches and warlocks were hated and feared and shunned, no overt 
acts of vengeance were ever heard of. 

When Muneram was first accused of witchcraft Ram lall had pro- 
tected and supported him warmly; for he entertained a great liking for 
the young man, and did his utmost to re-establish him in the good 
opinion of his townsfellows. But when it came in course of time to be 
an undoubted fact that whosoever crossed Muneram in any matter of 
business or pleasure surely met with a misfortune either in his own per- 
son or that of some member of his family, or in loss of cattle or failure 
of crops ; and when the worthy Ram lall himself, after a passing quarrel 
with his young friend, was stricken with a rheumatic fever which laid 
him by the heels for a whole year, then, indeed, Ram lall felt that what 
every one said must be true, and that Muneram was certainly a wizard, 
and from that time he began to look askance at him; uttering no threats 
indeed, but steadily avoiding his late favourite. It must be admitted that 
Muneram had been indiscreet and had been paying, of late days, too much 
attention to the Patail’s pretty young wife, just then blooming into woman- 
hood ; and whether it was that his eye was evil, and that some malignant 
spirit lurked within him, or whether the result was, under the cireum- 
stances, only natural, certain it is that the young lady wavered in her 
wifely allegiance and was disposed to turn aside from the path of recti- 
tude; which path was, in her case, poor girl, immoderately straight and 
rugged. Poor, pretty, soulless creature, what lesson had she ever learnt 
of any theories of right or wrong? she knew this, that she had a toothless 
old man for a husband, ugly, decrepit, and cruel, and she fancied that 
if she had been allowed a choice, she would rather have chosen a younger 
and pleasanter partner, or rather master. She knew that if she were 
suspected of infidelity or caught in the act of flirtation, she would be 
beaten, and possibly have her pretty nose cut or even bitten off; such 
being the punishment usually awarded by indignant husbands to erring 
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wives. But she determined to risk so great an evil as even the loss of 
her nose for the sake of her lover, and even went so far as to wonder 
whether if she were to grind some of her glass bangles to powder and 
insinuate it into her husband’s mess of pottage the result would be 
satisfactory. She knew for certain that a very little portion of that 
harmless looking dhatura shrub which grew so abundantly in all the lanes 
and waste places of the village would, if judiciously administered, send 
her venerable lord and master out of the world; but she feared the con- 
sequences, she hated those meddling, blue-coated policemen who were 
always intruding in other people’s concerns, and so she took no present 
steps in that direction. Sometimes when abuse and blows had been 
more than usual her lot, she meditated a leap into the great well 
outside her husband’s court-yard: that would be a revenge certainly, 
and would cause abundant scandal and gossip against her husband ; 
but she had once seen a girl of her own age taken out of a well, 
into which, for reasons similar to her own, she had thrown herself, and 
she shuddered to think of herself lying wet, and cold, and dreadful on the 
ground, as that girl had lain; and then, too, the thought of her pink- 
turbaned lover sustained her under many domestic trials. 

Now Ram lall had long suspected that Muneram had bewitched his wife, 
and so caused her to forget her wifely duties ; the clandestine interview he 
had interrupted increased his mistrust and dislike an hundredfold, and 
he brooded over his wrongs until he began to crave for vengeance. To 
accuse him openly of witchcraft would, he knew, have been dangerous in 
the highest degree ; for the English Government, most unreasonably as 
he thought, had no sympathy for such old world superstitions ; and if any 
harm should befall Muneram in consequence of such an accusation, he 
knew that the magistrates, in pursuance of an unpleasant habit they had 
contracted, would surely convict him of an abetment of hurt or of worse. 
So he pondered deeply in his mind how he might attain his end without 
getting within the meaning of any of those obstructive sections of that 
prejudiced volume the Penal Code. Therefore it was that our Ram lall 
early one morning rose up and saddled his pony, a lean and long-suffering 
beast, living chiefly on air and having a pink tail, mounted thereupon 
and set forth across the dried-up waste to pay a visit to the Darogah, or 
chief of the neighbouring police post, a man in whom he had confidence, 
as being discreet and open to conviction ; as doubtless he had proved on 
many former occasions. Being a man of some importance, a semi-nude 
retainer held on to the pink tail of the pony, and one ran on either side 
of him, holding each a leg. A portion of his way being along a new road, 
which had been for years in course of construction but made no progress, 
for the simple reason that in the cotton country the result of one season’s 
labour, and all the material collected for the next year’s work, literally 
sank down and was buried quite out of sight in the spongy, swampy, 
black soil during the rainy season. Ram lall grimly surveyed the piles 
of stone and metal destined to be decently interred by the approaching 
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rains, and cynically reflected that much as the English undoubtedly could 
do, they certainly could not make roads; he further wondered why the 
tracks which had satisfied his forefathers should not suffice for him and 
his descendants: granted, indeed, that carts stuek hopelessly for weeks 
together in the mud, or were smashed and jolted to pieces by the rough, 
stony ravines, still, why all this unseemly hurry ? there was a time for all 
things. And further, as he passed the grand Serai built for the conve- 
nience of railway travellers, and which was never used because it had 
been erected half a mile from the nearest water, he pondered on the 
inscrutable ways of the ever-restless Sahibs. 

The Brahmins having prognosticated that April would be a fevonteble 
marrying month, the whole country resounded day and night with the 
din of horns and tom-toms, and other fearful and excruciating sounds, 
supposed by the simple Hindoo to be music, and from out of the village 
of Malleghat, to which Ram lall was journeying, there issued procession 
after procession of marriage parties,—the brides clothed in soft raiment, 
and mounted, cross-legged, on gaily-decorated bullocks; the men in 
crimson turbans and white raiment, and sprinkled all over with a red 
pigment, and on their necks garlands of evil-smelling flowers. Arrived at 
the police post, where the constable on duty was sitting on his heels 
doing nothing and the rest of the men were scattered about in various 
attitudes assisting him to do it, and the Darogah, or chief, was 
assiduously cleaning his teeth with a piece of stick, and coughing, reach- 
ing, and expectorating after the manner of Indians of all classes when 
at their toilette—which is most exasperating to an English ear, and is, 
moreover, quite an unnecessary ceremony—our Ram lall was received 
with consideration; passing through the trim garden, he accosted the 
Darogah, who on his side, after a final and a violent attempt to choke 
himself, proceeded to finish his toilette with the help of a looking-glass 
the size of half-a-crown, let into the lid of a pewter snuff-box, and pre- 
sently entertained his visitor at a light and wholesome repast of betel-nut 
and buffaloes’ milk. Then ensued a dialogue between these two worthies, 
conducted with a subtlety and power of finesse peculiar to the Oriental 
mind. On the one hand, Ram lall was weighing the Darogah’s dis- 
honesty in the balance, to find out what amount of his hidden treasures 
would have to be expended if he would gain his end ; on the other hand, 
the Darogah strove to probe the depths of the villany of his visitor's 
intentions, and by heaping diiliculty on difficulty, to make the best 
bargain he could for himself; and with all this, probably not a word 
passed on either side which could lead a third person, had there been one 
present, to imagine that anything unusual was in course of negotiation. 

Ram lall left his friend with a plan of revenge fully developed in his 
evil old brain, and betook him homeward with a merry heart ; for he felt 
there was nothing to baulk him if he only chose to open his purse 
sufficiently wide. 

That night, when all his household slept soundly, and when no sound 
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save the barking of multitudinous curs and the occasional wail of the 
jackals, or now and then the more discordant notes of the barbaric music 
of some marriage-feast, disturbed the stillness of the night, Ram lall rose 
up, girt up his loins, wrapped a loose dark blanket round him, seized a 
heavy iron instrument, and passed into the courtyard, where some three 
or four of his men were sleeping, each tied up securely as to his head and 
ears in a cloth, and snoring to that extent that their united efforts 
amounted to a roar: this being the customary manner in which Eastern 
watchmen keep guard. Stepping over their bodies with impunity, for 
nothing short of a salvo of artillery could have awakened them, he passed 
out into the lane and crept cautiously to the back of his house, and there 
selecting a likely-looking spot in the mud wall, neither very thick nor 
very hard, he began to pick a great hole with the iron instrument in his 
hand. Softly but swiftly the old man wrought, panting and labouring 
heavily, but always progressing dexterously, fashioning the hole until it 
grew large enough to allow a man to pass through it into the chamber 
within, an outer room stored full of grain. Squeezing himself in, he 
knocked the grain-baskets about, cut a great hole in the side of one, and 
then crept back into the lane, panting, trembling, and guiltily listening to 
every night sound the breeze brought him. Next this midnight prowler 
stepped a few paces up the lane, entered the patch of weeds and rubbish 
called by his enemy Muneram a garden, and quietly buried a tin box, of 
which he had torn off the lid and burst the lock, under some dried leaves 
and refuse in a corner, threw a silk handkerchief on the ground just 
outside the same garden, and then, his work over, crept back again to 
bed, and fell asleep in a highly contented frame of mind. 

Morning at Doongergaon, the one cool hour of the twenty-four, that 
before sunrise: the village hags have commenced to raise their morning 
sacrifice of dust-clouds each before her respective door; the younger 
women are setting forth for the wells ; others renew the cabalistic mark- 
ings on the thresholds and lintels of the door, whereby evil spirits are 
defied ; the cattle are flocking out of their houses (for they not infre- 
quently lodge under the same roof and go in and out by the same door as 
their owners) and take the road to their dry and barren pasturage ; the 
kochu bird, earliest of risers, begins to practise his scales ; the last cry of 
the last pack of jackals is faintly heard in the distance, as the creatures 
get them away to their caves and dens ; and in all the streets the sound 
of grinding is heard ; all the village, except the customers of the opium- 
shop yonder, are awake and stirring. 

Soon arises a grand hubbub from the vicinity of Ram lall Patail’s 
domain ; a terrible chorus of harsh voices is rising up in lamentation, for 
the cowherd who was first abroad has brought in the news that the house 
has been broken into ; out forthwith rushes the worthy Ram lall, with 
anguish and surprise depicted on his countenance, and a delighted 
crowd quickly collects; all the men shout and talk to other men long 
distances off at the top of their yoices, and all the women scold and 
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screech, and the little naked ehildren tumble about, and they all thoroughly 
enjoy themselves. An Indian crowd, whatever the cause which has 
attracted it, seldom does anything beyond shouting. For instance, on 
the occasion of a destructive fire, which is snapping up their houses 
wholesale, no one ever saw these simple creatures lend a hand to save 
their toasting grandmothers or their goods and chattels from the flames : 
they prefer to stand about, and use their lungs instead of their hands. 
Ram lall, with noisy following, wandered disconsolately about, until, 
chancing to pass the door of the wizard’s house, the handkerchief was 
perceived lying on the ground, and it was instantly remarked. that 
Muneram had not joined the crowd. Enough—it was all quite clear—it 
was the work of Muneram or the devil, the terms being almost synonymous. 
Then up rose Ram lall, and bade his watchman gird up his loins and 
run to fetch the police ; and that functionary, tying a dirty rag round his 
head and seizing his staff of office, sped away across the plain. The 
crowd withdraws from the neighbourhood of the wizard’s house, and 
awaits the arrival of the police with intense interest. Come what might, 
there was at least a chance of getting temporarily rid of their tormentor. 

After a while the police arrive in procession: first comes the chief 
officer in a braided coat, with trousers wrinkled up to his knees, and his 
bare feet thrust into ammunition boots, astride a very small lean pony, 
his head being wrapped up in a handkerchief, and an immense yellow 
umbrella over all. After him come his men, in various stages of undress, 
their batons in their hands, and a determination to distinguish themselves 
depicted on their faces. The chief officer, being a considerable personage, 
was at once stayed with plaintains and comforted with pau, and then 
Ram lall told his tale; how that he had slept an innocent sleep in the 
bosom of his family, and awoke to find himself ruined and beggared, his 
long stored-up wealth of jewels and cash gone, and, worst of all, suspicion 
resting on the man he had so long protected. He wished to destroy no 
man’s house nor to blacken any man’s face; he, Ram lall, was a man who 
said nothing to anybody, who had never been known to injure or quarrel 
with anybody, but it seemed that the snake he had cherished had stung 
him. And all the people sitting about him on their heels murmured their 
approval of their Patail’s eloquence. 

All this time there had been a great uproar going on within doors, 
much shrill jarring of women’s tongues, loud bursts of passionate abuse. 
Many times that morning had the poor girl, who was the cause of all this 
fuss, threatened to hang herself, or to poison herself, and twice had she 
rushed forth to the great open well, there to end her sorrows, but each 
time the hags within restrained her. She believed no word of the theft 
or the suspicion resting on her lover, not she; she bitterly mistrusted her 
wily master, and fully determined to interfere to save her lover if she 
could find the means so to do. So she scolded, and sulked, and scolded 
again after the manner of her species, and behaved herself like a very 
termagant. The police officers then commenced their usual ceremonies : 
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the chief oflicer, after a minute and deliberate inspection of the premises, 
announced to the admiring crowd that, in his opinion, the house had 
certainly been broken into; for, argued he, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that a hole has been made in the wall. The premises of Muneram, 
reputed wizard, were then searched, the broken box found in the garden, 
and the innocent Muneram was at once hustled off in custody to the 
Patail’s courtyard, in spite of his protestations and cries and the tears 
and lamentations of his brother and little sister. 

The customary examination of witnesses having been gone through, and 
every witness as usual having denied all knowledge of everybody, every 
thing, and every place under the sun, and having sworn that they were 
people who never left home, and never spoke to anybody during their natural 
lives, Ram lall rose and thus addressed the meeting :—‘‘ My friends, it is 
very necessary in a case of this kind that nothing be done in ahurry. You 
talk of witchcraft in the village, and indeed there has been much sickness 
of late; our children have been dying, our cattle falling by dozens, some 
of our best wells turned brackish, and now I have been robbed of the 
savings of many years: money indeed which I had set aside to build a 
temple to the god Gunesh with. Whether this be witchcraft or no I 
cannot tell, but this I know, that I am a just man, and unless there be 
certain proof, I hope to see this prisoner set at liberty. Go now, all of 
you, the heat of the day is coming on, the police need quiet and repose 
in inquiring into such a case as this. Come again when the sun is a 
hand’s breath from his setting and you shall know the result.” 

When the assembly had dispersed, Ram lall took aside the chief 
officer, and said to him: “ Brother, I must get rid of this fellow somehow; 
he must be arrested, disgraced, driven out of the village: curse him! and 
the mother that bore him; this charge can and must be proved.” 

Said the chief officer to him in reply. ‘I tell you Ram lall it won't 
do ; if this goes up to the magistrate we shall be smashed: I’m a family 
man, and a risk of this sort don’t suit me—unless, indeed, I am paid well 
to undertake it. If, indeed, the prisoner would confess to the robbery, we 
might have grounds to detain him ; but the truth is, Ram lall, you were 
out walking last night, and you were seen coming from the direction of 
the prisoner’s house. If I am to work this, I must be paid, Ram lall.” 

The chief officer ‘merely said this on speculation, to tighten his hold 
upon Ram lail’s money-bags, and no intreaties or threats on the latter’s 
part could induce him to say a word as to his informant. ‘“ Pay me and 
you are safe,” was all his answer. After much haggling it was decided 
that Ram lall was to pay him 2,000 rupees to work the case, half in 
advance, half when a conviction was obtained, and further, a sum of 100 
rupees to each of the policemen concerned, to keep them quict, and as 
much for hire of witnesses as might be hereafter demanded. These 
arrangements thus pleasantly concluded, they called for the wretched 
victim of this vile conspiracy, who all this while had been standing hand- 
cufied in the court-yard, with a rope fastened to his arm, his clothes torn 
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and his once gay turban mud-bespattered, under the burning sun, sullen, 
dogged, and silent. He made no entreaty now, no cry for mercy passed 
his lips ; he knew he had fallen into a snare, and he swore to himself that 
no entreaty of his should increase the revengeful triumph of his enemy. 
There was no chivalrous thought in his breast of suffering himself in 
silence to screen her in the house yonder from shame or punishment ; the 
thoughts of our native brethren are not as our thoughts on such matters : 
their inner life is as far from ours as the east from the west. 

His sullen obstinacy angered the old man, and when asked at length 
he raised his manacled hands to heaven, and called upon his gods to say 
whether he was a guilty man or not, Ram lall turned and said bitterly to 
the police-officer : ‘‘ Take him into that outhouse yonder and show him a 
little of your police procedure. Two of the policemen entered followed by 
their officer, and shut the door upon themselves and their victim. Ram 
lall, who fully appreciated the meaning of that threat of showing a prisoner 
a little police procedure, waited outside listening for the sounds he 
knew would come, and which did come—the first fruits to him of his 
dearly purchased revenge. Those sounds came, but no groan of pain, 
no cry for mercy. He listened intently, and heard a scuflling of feet, a 
rapid whispering, and all was still, He waited on impatiently; minute 
followed minute, still that fatal door did not open. What devil’s work 
was in progress within? Suddenly the door was opened an inch or two, 
and the chief police officer, with bare head, ghastly yellow face, and 
terrified eyes, beckoned him in, and shut the door quickly after him. 
Ram lall peered about in the dark room until, in a corner, he discerned 
his victim lying dead. This had been the result, then, of showing him 
their procedure, or, in plain words, of attempting to make the man con- 
fess toa crime he had not committed. The constables, with the sweat 
pouring like rain down their faces, and the gallows vividly before them, 
stood trembling with abject terror at the deed they had done. Then the 
Darogah, throwing his turban at the feet of Ram lall, besought him, saying, 
“Oh, Patail, you are our father, our mother, and all our kindred, we 
know none but you; we have done this thing in serving you, and you must 
save our necks. If we hang, you must most certainly hang too; so, in 
saving our necks, save your own also. You must pay us and pay others, 
but payment will not do all things. We did not mean to kill the man—we 
merely pressed him to answer some questions, and he died in our hands ; 
but you are our king and master, you must and can save us.” Thus 
having spoken, and after covering the body over with wood and straw, the 
four guilty ones crept out of the room, and shutting the door, took council 
together how to dispose of the body. In the meantime a sentry was 
placed over the dcor of the outside, to make it apparent to all comers that 
the prisoner was within, and also to keep all intruders on the dreadful 
secret inside from entering in. It was agreed that at night the body 
should be thrown into the great well at the back of the house, and it 
should be given out in the morning that the prisoner had escaped. When 
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the body came to the surface again it would be apparent that, in remorse 
and despair, he had committed suicide. ,Thus settled, Ram lall re-entered 
his abode to face the inmates there, and one of them in particular, with a 
very troubled heart indeed. The long hot hours passed wearily away, 
and at last the fierce hot wind, tired of its boisterous blowing, died away ; 
the hour of lamp-lighting drew near, the gossips gathered round the 
house, and, sitting on their heels, condoled with Ram lall on the loss of 
his property, complimented the police on their skill, and cursed the 
culprit for a wizard and a thief: for it was given out that the prisoner 
had confessed to the theft, and was to be taken to the station-house early 
next morning; and when it was told them that he had endeavoured to 
connect other and respectable persons with the case, the curses against 
him were redoubled. 

The evening grew on to night, the soft clear Indian summer night, the 
villagers departed one by one, and soon only the accustomed night 
sounds broke the stillness. 

In the second watch of the night the wale wooden gates of the Patail’s 
courtyard were softly opened, and Ram lall himself, with the same 
stealthy tread as that he had on the previous night gone forth on his 
evil errand, stepped forth into the road, gazed and listened, held his 
breath and listened, then beckoned with his hand, and there issued out of 
the gate three men bearing something having the similitude of a human 
body. With rapid silent steps, without a word or a whisper, they passed 
like ghosts in the gloom; soon a faint splash broke for an instant the 
silence of the night, and four figures re-passed with guilty footsteps 
through the gateway, and once again the great doors were softly shut. 

Long before dawn there came the prisoner’s brother and little sister 
to the gate, knocking and asking to be allowed to accompany their 
brother; immediately there was no small stir within, and the news went 
forth that the prisoner had fled: for the police in their tender mercy 
towards him had loosed his handcuffs that he might sleep the easier. 
There was then no doubt of his guilt. But his brother seemed to have 
strange doubts and fears, and hung about Ram lall all day, asking for 
his brother, crying to him to deliver up his brother. Then said Ram 
lall: ** How! do you say that I have got your brother?” ‘‘Aye!” 
said the young man, ‘‘ you have killed him, and Bugwunt (God) knows 
it.” Then Ram lall, in consultation with his friend the police officer, 
whose men had of course gone to hunt up the escaped prisoner, drew the 
young man into a shed, and, having gagged him, hung him by one arm to 
a lofty beam, and left him, saying, ‘‘ Remember, I am master here : say 
again what you have just said and the rope shall go round your neck 
instead of your arm.” 

The crowning incidents in this village tragedy had yet to be enacted. 
Two days passed away, throughout which the Patail’s young wife had, 
after the impulsive fashion of her race, mourned her lost lover, and called 
for vengeance on her hated husband. Early on the morning of the third 
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day, when the first faint blush of dawn reddened the sky, the girl arose 
and wandered out towards that great well she had visitedZonce or twice 
before. Her heart was sore within her, and she had determined that she 
would run away from the cruel old tyrant who ownedgher, and seek else- 
where for the lover she had lost. When she reached the well she sat 
down on the low parapet which surrounded it, and looked down into the 
depths of the cool dark water which had so often fascinated her before. 
As she gazed the old thoughts came back again to her, and she began to 
wonder how it would be with her if she were lying still and dead down 
below. Suddenly it seemed to her that the still waters grew troubled and 
trembled, and in a moment there rose up, as though to meet and claim 
her, from their dark depths, with arms upraised and joined hands uplifted, 
as though praying to her for vengeance on his destroyer, the dead body 
of her lover. The waters had given up their dead; their terrible secret 
was discosed. With a wild cry the girl started to her feet, staggered 
forward and fell heavily into the well: her lover’s grave became her 
grave too. 

There is little need to dwell on the closing scenes of this sad story. 
Enough to say that, by dint of sowing money broadcast, Ram lall 
managed to hush the matter up. Inquests were held on the bodies, 
verdicts of suicide returned, and after a while the story began to be 
forgotten. It was not until six months had elapsed that Muneram’s 
brother plucked up courage to go in and tell his story to the officials of 
the district, and then at last the whole affair oozed out. Witnesses whose 
lips had been hitherto closed from dread of the all-powerful Ram lall 
came forward ; the policemen confessed their share in that wicked night’s 
work ; and all concerned were brought to trial, and received the punish- 
ment they had so justly merited. 
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CHAPTER IL, 


Town Mice AnD A Country Mouse. 

: HE reason for Lord Lis- 
burn’s not finding Lady 
Penrose at home was that 
she had gone out that fine 
afternoon in the carriage 
in order to make some 
calls. Her list included 
a Miss Perrot, who had 
not taken advantage of 
the fine weather. Lady 
Penrose was not, however, 
as much disappointed as 
people usually are when 
they fail to hear those 
words which combine the 
virtues of charity and self- 
; denial, ‘‘ Not at home.’’ 
Down came Miss Per- 
rot, bustling like the brisk 
young lady that she was 

—young still, though she 
had been young longago ~ 
But then she was hawk- 
nosed and sallow—of the style that wears well by candle-light and can 
bear a little rouge and hair-mixture on occasions without reminding the 

beholder of the wife of Ahab. 

“‘ Ah,” she exclaimed, almost as a Frenchwoman says, Mon Dieu! “¥ 
have Been wondering what had become of you. So you have really come 
back again? And Sir William? I am dying to see Sir William.” 

‘Sir William is now at St. Bavons—there is some meeting or some- 
thing.” 

‘‘ Political, of course? Politics are my foible. That’s why I adore 
Sir William. You ought to be jealous of me about Sir William. It 
sounds so well—like Pitt. But that reminds me—I’m so glad you're 
come. Clo!” she called out shrilly from the half-opened door, ‘‘ Come 
down. I want you to see Lady Penrose.” 

“‘ Clo,” whoever she might be, answered: and Claudia appeared. 
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‘‘My first cousin once removed, Miss Brandt,” said Miss Perrot. 
‘Claudia, this is Lady Penrose. Your father, my dear, knows Sir 
William well. I have no doubt he votes for him.” 

Claudia in St. Bavons—Claudia in Belgravia? No—they were not 
the same. The lazy, sofa-ridden lame girl, who let Harold Vaughan 
make love to her over her easel and took it like a queen, while the sweet 
meadow breath fanned her and the buzz of the truant bee made a bass to 
the soprano-steeple of St. Catherine, was hardly this stately young lady, no 
longer Rubenesque, who dressed like a nun, was as pale as St. Agnes, and 
carried, in the face of a morning caller, three yards of plain sewing over 
her arm. ‘The two ladies bowed, and Claudia sat down. Miss Perrot 
flashed a glance over the plain sewing. Lady Penrose, who had been 
trained to mild electioneering, beamed serenely towards the St. Bayons girl. 

‘‘ Yes,” she said, ‘‘I have heard the name. Have you been long in 
town ? You must come and see us as soon as Sir William returns. Are 
you often in London ?”’ 

‘¢T have never been in London before.” 

‘‘ My cousin has not been well,” Miss Perrot explained. ‘ Her 
father has sent her here for change of scene.” 

‘‘Indeed! How exciting it must be. Don’t you find it so, Miss 
Brandt?” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Claudia, looking up, but without her old ready brightness 
and outwardness of look, ‘‘I suppose so. At any rate it is very noisy.” 

‘* Now that’s you, all over,” broke in Miss Penrose quickly. ‘‘ You 
would make Lady Penrose think I led you a life that a whirlwind would 
be a lethargy to.” 

‘‘I’m sure Lady Penrose won’t think any such thing,’ said Claudia, 
smiling a little over her work. ‘ The fact is, we country people get old 
I think, before our time. I am sure Miss Perrot is very good to put up 
with the whims and caprices of an old lady like me.”’ 

‘‘ Old?” asked Lady Penrose, with a placid touch of ladylike astonish- 
ment. ‘* Why: x 

“‘ Stuff,” burst in Miss Perrot. ‘‘Claudia’s not three-and-twenty— 
what we used to call babies when I was one of them. I don’t know what’s 
come to the children: they're all old now before they’re young.” 

‘¢ Perhaps Miss Brandt is delicate?’ asked Lady Penrose, with a ma- 
ternal air suitable to her comfortable figure. ‘I was delicate once. When 
I was married to Sir William I was quite a slip, like Jane or Laura.” 

‘¢ Ah, that’s it,’ exclaimed the elder lady triumphantly. ‘‘ That’s 
what I’m always saying. I’m always at Claudia asking her why she 
doesn’t do like other girls. I wish you’d speak to her—you’ve got girls 
of your own. What should you say if Laura was to want to leave a 
dance before the after-supper gallop, or Jane was to make things for poor 
people instead of doing slippers and really useful things ?” 

“‘ It is very proper to make things for the poor,” answered Lady Pen- 
rose gravely. ‘I should do it myself, only it is so much better to buy 
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them ready made, and cheaper too, in the long run. Sir William thinks 
that it’s against economical politics to mix up labour and capital.” 

‘TI don’t understand politics,” said Claudia. ‘But it seems to me 
that the labour of charity is the most charitable part of it. I can never 
feel that I’m doing good to anybody unless it gives me some trouble. 
And I like making strong stitches. It’s only my way of telling my beads.” 

*‘ Now that’s you again, Claudia. You’d make Lady Penrose think 
Ihave a Papist for a cousin—talking of beads and things. Sir William, 
who's in the House, must understand better than you. And I’m sure 
fancy work is much more natural for a girl who must think of settling one 
of these days.” . 

“You think sewing slippers is a young lady’s substitute for sowing 
wild oats ?” asked Claudia. 

“‘ Well, you may joke about it, but I don’t see why marriage should 
be a forbidden subject of conversation. As for people waiting, as young 
men and women do now, till each has got a foot in the grave, I’ve no 
patience with such new ways. We married for love in my time, and if 
we didn’t marry for love, we married for youth all the same. We shall 
be hearing of post mortem marriages soon, I suppose.” 

‘“‘ The young*men should come forward more,”’ said Lady Penrose. 

‘¢ The young women should come forward more,” said Miss Perrot. 

‘Cousin! ”’ exclaimed Claudia. 

‘¢ Of course, I mean in a proper way.” 

‘‘ Such as working slippers and waiting for after-supper gallops ?” 

“T mean by not moping, and waiting for wedding-rings to fall down 
the chimney.” 

“ But, cousin, isn’t that the way they mostly fall ?” 

‘¢- Yes—and the housemaids find them in the cinders. It’s they that 
are always getting married now—the simpletons, as if a bad home were 
better than a good place.” 

‘And as I don’t want to be a simpleton—there, cousin, I daresay 
Lady Penrose is thinking us a terribly quarrelsome couple.” 

‘‘How are Laura and Jane?” asked Miss Perrot, suddenly turning 
the conversation. She was nettled, but could not afford the luxury of 
carrying a fencing match with a rich relation too far. 

Lady Penrose certainly did not think Miss Brandt a particularly 
sweet-tempered young lady. But she was well disposed to be friendly toa 
sharp-tongued, piously disposed, and sickly looking country girl who‘could 
by no possibility prove a rival to either of her own young cygnets at home. 

‘‘ Both the girls are well,” she said, preparing herself to indulge in 
her favourite topic, and shaking herself out like a sitting swan. ‘‘ They 
will die to make your acquaintance Miss Brandt. They would have come 
with me to-day only Laura.is at her music. She has a real genius for 
music, and plays all the things out of the operas. She is learning from 
Signor Fasolla, who teaches at court, you know, and charges a guinea a 
lesson, so she can’t help having a genius. Are you musical, Miss 
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Brandt?” A suspicion entered her mind that Clauda might perhaps, 
after the manner of plain and disagreeable people, take her stand on 
accomplishments. 

‘‘T hardly know,” answered Claudia, seriously. ‘‘ Except the cathedral 
organ, I don’t know that I ever heard any music to care for. ‘As for the 
piano, I must confess to detesting it.” 

‘* How very curious! I thought everybody liked pianos—they are so 
convenient, and add so much to the look of a room.” 

‘¢ That is true—I never thought of it in that light.” 

*¢ Ag for Jane,” continued the visitor, once more relieved, ‘ she is the 
Painter. My girls don’t interfere with each other’s line—it is much the 
best way. We are quite an artistic family—that is, on my side, for Sir 
William knows very little about Art—he is in the House, you know. 
Perhaps you paint, Miss Brandt? What is your style—pencil or water- 
colour ? Jane's is water-colour.”’ 

*‘I used to spoil a good deal of canvas once,” Claudia answered. 
‘¢ But it was great waste of time.”” She bent over her work again, as if 
at all events determined to waste no more. 

‘‘ Claudia paints beautifully!’ broke in Miss Perrot. ‘ How can you 
show such a want of proper pride? I wish you would let Lady Penrose 
see some of your things.” 

‘‘T did not bring any, cousin.” 

‘‘TIsn’t it provoking, Lady Penrose? For my part, I think a girl 
should no more travel without her accomplishments than her clothes.’’ 

‘¢ Jane.did not come with me,” went on the visitor, ‘* because she has 
a slight attack of influenza. We have to be particularly careful of Jane, 
of course. Do you know, she was wonderfully admired at Farleigh House 
on Wednesday—never at my side five minutes together. She danced 
with young Lord La Poule three times—I had quite to interfere. By 
the way, you and your niece must not be surprised to have a card in a 
day or two. We are going to have a quiet dance on the 10th, when Sir 
William comes home.” 

_ “Oh, we shall be delighted, of course,” said Miss Perrot. ‘No—we 
have no engagement for the 10th, have we, Claudia ?” 

‘¢ A dance ?”’ asked Claudia. ‘‘ You forget “ 

‘¢ Well—what is it now? We have no engagement, surely ?”’ 

‘‘T only meant perhaps Lady Penrose might not want to ask another 
wall-flower.” 

Lady Penrose looked at this unusual specimen of the country girl 
with unaffected surprise. 

‘‘ Stuff!” said Miss Perrot. 

*¢T meant, Lady Penrose, not that I am quite too old to dance, but 
that I must plead the privilege of a broken leg—that’s all.” 

‘*¢ A broken leg? Dear me, how sad! Of course, you can’t dance if 
your leg has been broken. But you surely are not lame ?” 

‘¢ Not a bit,” said Miss Perrot. ‘‘ It’s laziness—sheer laziness: that’s 
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all. I will bring her—never fear. Iam so sorry to hear of dear Jane’s 
influenza.” 

‘«‘ Yes—and what makes it the more provoking is———By the way,” she 
said, seized with a happy plan for being especially attentive to the daughter 
of a rich St. Bavons merchant without trouble, ‘“we—that is I and the - 
girls—have a box to-night at the Oberon. We particularly wanted to go, 
and now Jane has to stay at home. Why shouldn’t we make up a party— 
you, Miss Brandt, Laura, and me? And then we shouldn't be throwing 
places away. We can pick you up on our way.” 

Now Claudia would really have rather stayed at home. She had 
fallen into that not uncommon condition in which ennui, disagreeable as 
it may be, is nevertheless more tolerable than its palliatives. But Miss 
Perrot gave her no time to seem ungracious. 

‘‘ That will be delightful,’ she said. ‘‘ Claudia, you will hear some 
other music than your organ now—it will be some education for you. So 
we will dine in good time and be ready. Let me see—what are they 
going to do?” 

“I don’t exactly remember—Laura knows: it’s all in the papers. 
There’s a Mademoiselle something—quite unpronounceable and new— 
who’s to be very good, I believe—I know it isn’t to be a common play, 
but something with songs in it—any way there’s been a great fuss made 
about it.”” She gave a glance at the clock, and seeing that her twenty 
minutes were already over, rose to go. ‘‘So that’s settled then—we shall 
call for you punctually.”’ 

When she got home, she was gratified by finding Lord Lisburn’s 
card. 

‘¢ He also must have a card for the 10th,’ she told Laura: and then 
went on to describe Miss Brandt as a particularly unpleasant girl, who 
could neither play nor dance nor draw nor make herself amiable—as one, 
in short, admirably fitted to be asked to parties where her own girls might 
expect to meet Lord Lisburn or Lord La Poule. 

As for the disagreeable girl herself, she was, like most people who are 
found fault with, rather to be pitied than blamed. It is all very well to 
say that faith ought to be like steel, which only grows harder and stronger 
under the force of blows: but then the words of slander are not_ blows— 
they are the acid which eats in’ and corrodes. Why should a sensible 
girl like Claudia believe in a lover whom she had only known for months, 
and disbelieve in her own father, who had been her truest lover for years ? 
So she proved her constancy by keeping up her faith in her oldest friend, 
who, to do him justice, was but following the evidence of his senses in 
laying the case of Harold Vaughan before her. It is true that he was 
willing enough to discover evil in the slightest actions of the unlucky 
doctor: but then it is equally true that facts themselves had supported 
his preconceived interpretation of them. Claudia learned therefore that 
her lover had left her to go straight to a haunt of the vuigarest dissipa- 
tion: that he had there celebrated his engagement by picking up some 
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girl from the road to kill time with until he was to come back to her—a 
presage for the future which, instead of jealousy, called up wondering and 
indignant shame: and that he bore about him the marks of having taken 
an active part in scenes of brawling and disorder. He had justified what 
all the world had said of him: and she felt herself disgraced, not only by 
his conduct, but by the world, whose opinion he had compelled her to 
believe in against her will. If she had heard that Harold Vaughan had 
been guilty of any number of social sins, whatever their magnitude even 
in her own eyes, during the years before their acquaintance, she would 
have forgiven them all—she would have felt proud and happy that her 
love had been able to purify him from his stains. The character of the 
Dr. Vaughan, whom she had not known, would have been a striking foil 
to that of the Harold who was hers. But the man who, by openly 
insulting her, proved that she was to him nothing more than a good 
speculation, and who, with the atmosphere of her confessed love still 
clinging to him, could carry her kiss straight among thieves and vaga- 
bonds, to be tossed about and made a common plaything of, was one to 
forget and not to forgive. 

So, like a brave girl, she of her own accord set to work to forget 
deliberately, with the success that commonly crowns all such resolves. 
She would not take any interest when the postman came to the door, 
though her heart grew cold whenever he did so, quite as much as if he 
any longer concerned her. No letter came: and though she expected 
none, she felt what was a very good imitation of angry disappointment. 
She forced herself back into her old routine, and as much came of it as if 
she had spent her whole time in sleeping. Finally, she made up her 
mind that her folly was dead and forgotten—and then she fell so much 
out of health that her father became anxious, and made up his mind that 
she was neither forgiving nor forgetting as rapidly as she ought. He 
was more than satisfied with her good conduct, but he had read or 
heard somewhere, that according to the rules of social homeopathy, a 
new flirtation is a certain remedy for the evil results of an old one, and 
that a first affair of the heart acts like the bitters which some people 
take to give themselves an appetite for solid fare. So he wrote to Miss 
Perrot, of whom he knew enough to know that she would make an 
admirable duenna—sharp-eyed, sharp-tongued, fond of pleasure, and 
sufficiently dependent upon himself to be trusted, for the sake of her 
wages and expectations. 

Claudia made no objection to being sent on a visit to London. In- 
deed, she never now objected to anything—she took whatever came, and 
as it came, apparently because it came, independently of liking. Only, 
finding that Miss Perrot, who liked to mix herself up with all the little 
ways and habits of everybody, was a subscriber—in arrear—to a charity 
of which the object was to make clothes for the poor, she herself gave a 
double subscription, obtained material and set to work hard, pricking and 
disfiguring her fingers, and fancying that she was making some appreci- 
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able difference in the eternal duel between large demands and small 
supplies. But she was right in one thing—she might do but little good, 
but still, what she did was better than to sit down and tell the rosary 
of her own thoughts. Miss Perrot did not like it, and no doubt plain 
work is wearisome to unsympathetic eyesand ears. She was not working 
in the sight of a curate, and the elder lady held that no woman is 
justified in thinking of taking orders till she has herself reached 
the canonical age for a bishopric. Peers were still, she held, in Claudia’s 
market; and if she herself were a warning against waiting too long, that 
only made her experience the more valuable guide to children under 
twenty-five. 

The two ladies dined early, and then got ready for the play. Miss 
Perrot dressed herself in green satin—unpaid for—ornamented with 
festoons of pink roses, to match those on her cheeks and in her hair. 
Claudia put on a grey silk, without any roses. The effect was rather 
Quakerish for a box in a theatre, and Miss Perrot told her so: but 
Claudia had known Quakers in St. Bavons, where they were strong, and 
had discovered in herself a new curiosity about them and their ways. 


CHAPTER III. 
A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. 


Tue Oberon theatre, if anywhere looked for, will not be found. Some 
play-goers remember it well, and regret it, like everything else that 
belongs to the days when they were young enough to enjoy. It was not 
one of the great houses, where actors who have achieved the honours of 
biography helped to make the history of their time almost as much as 
those who fulfilled their seven ages off the stage. But it was, in spite of 
varying fortunes, a house with a name, tending rather to less worn 
grooves of the drama, in which song takes the place of speech: and, 
when English opera made an attempt at renaissance, the Oberon was a 
good deal talked about in some sanguine circles. 

In the hands of the last manager it had run into insolvency and com- 
plicated litigation, which gave its fortunes an additional interest: and 
the courage of a new lessee, who suddenly dropped as it were from 
unknown foreign or provincial skies, was watched with a certain amount 
of admiration by those who liked the taste of stage gossip, and assumed 
that a speculator must necessarily have something to lose. The new lessee 
showed, moreover, some skill in generalship. He advertised freely. He 
bought a lot of old scaffolding, and had it built up all over the facade, as 
though he meant the complete restoration of everything at reckless 
expense. He assumed, personally, an air of diplomatic mystery, holding 
aloof from the common world behind the scenes, and not speaking unless 
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he was spoken to, and then only in set form, as though he were playing 
the conventional réle of a foreign ambassador. His peculiar squint stood 
him in good stead, for it stamped him at once as a remarkable man. 
Finally, he gave a very small dinner, to which he invited a few talking 
men, ready on every occasion to sing the praises and to brag of any 
Amphitryon oi Von dine. Tt was on this occasion that he became 
acquainted with Mr. Carol, who came without an invitation, and then 
introduced to the host and to each other the various guests as they 
came in. 

There were not many men of art or letters in those days who had not 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Carol in the earlier part of their career : 
and none of them could ever tell when or how. His favourite boast was 
that he knew everybody, and it was true. He also used to boast that he 
was a dangerous enemy: and that also was true, for he made it his 
business to know everything about everybody. So he found but little 
difficulty in levying his modest dues of black-mail: the weak and credu- 
lous paid them eagerly and out of prudence; the strong, either from 
custom or because they were too small to be worth contesting. He was 
quite content with silver eggs paid in kind, and never tried to kill his 
geese, though always hanging his knife over them. In fine, he had the 
reputation of being a power in criticism, because he gave himself out to 
be such so constantly and so loudiy that it was worth no man’s while to 
spend a lifetime in contradicting him. It was only natural that the new 
manager, who was a stranger as yet to the inner life of London, should 
take him at his word. 

I have said that the renaissance of English opera was much talked of 
in those days, and there was of course, as there always has been, the 
native musician who was to beat the foreigners upon their own field. 
Late campaigns had been brilliant, but not decisive: and the patriotic 
army was eager for a new one. No time—so Mr. Carol informed the 
manager—was better adapted for opening the Oberon as a home for 
native song, freed from the dead weight of native musicians. The com- 
poser had gained many laurels recently, but they were purely Olympic, 
that is to say, ungilded: and he was more eager than he cared to admit to 
get a new work brought out on terms less advantageous to himself than to 
the manager. It was to be called Sylvia’s Bracelet, which all agreed 
was a sufficiently taking title, and of which the plot was to be as 
follows :— . 

The Count of Falkenstein was a powerful German noble of the 
good old times when Counts could do, on the stage, very much as they 
pleased, and lived in an old feudal castle overlooking the Rhine—a 
favourite synonym in those days for the great romantic region of Nowhere. 
He was young, handsome, and in every way ¢harming—the great catch, 
par excellence, of all Westphalia. Of course, however, though he might 
have had his choice among all the ladies in the world but one, it was 
upon this one that he threw the eyes of his heart. This was the 
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daughter of his hereditary enemy, the Baron Von Waldeck almost as 
powerful as himself, and a great deal prouder—whose only child, Ger- 
trude, was among women what her forbidden lover, Falkenstein, was 
among men. She was worthy to be a queen, and her father would 
rather see her in her grave than married to the fascinating Falkenstein. 
Had the author of the libretto been contemporary with Queen Mary 
the First, the author of Romeo and Juliet would have been accused of 
plagiarism, so bitter was hereditary hate, so triumphant was unhereditary 
love. Makeshifts for meetings between the lovers were managed in the 
form of serenades, and when the Count went out hunting he contrived to 
get lost singularly often without bringing back any trophies of the chase to 
his alarmed retainers, while the young Baroness was continually going 
out on charitable pretexts, without, it must be feared, benefiting the 
old women of her parish in any great degree. Why, it may be asked, did 
not Falkenstein carry her off on one of these stolen occasions, take her 
to his castle, and set the Baron at defiance? Filial obedience did not 
seem to be the young lady’s foible ; but then a drama would not be true 
to life unless it allowed a certain margin for the inexplicable. In any case 
there had as yet been no elopement, and, so far, nothing that even in 
romance is counted wrong. 

Let the loud chorus of retainers be imagined, wherein they gather 
together and celebrate the death of the deer. It suddenly occurred to 
one of them that the Count was missing, as usual, and so, with a remark- 
able want of tact under the circumstances, they dispersed in all directions 
to look for him through the forest. No sooner, however, were they 
fairly out of sight and hearing, than the Count stepped from behind a tree, 
heaved a sigh of relief, and waited for Gertrude. It was their trysting- 
place which had just been so noisily disturbed. ‘‘ Gertrude!” he first 
whispered softly. Then he looked about among the bushes which might 
conceal her, still repeating, “‘ Gertrude—it is all safe—we are alone.’’ At 
last, ‘‘ Gertrude!” he called out, with all the power of a voice which 
called an echo from the distant hills. 

But no Gertrude appeared: and, to tell himself how anxious he felt 
about her absence, he sang a ballad. It was charmingly written, and 
had the effect of a charm. Timidly from the mass of ferns and brambles 
emerged first the head and then the full figure of a beautiful girl, covered 
partly with her own long hair, partly with the skins of wild animals—a verit- 
able Oread. With pricked ears and parted lips she crept nearer and nearer 
as the music continued, the Count of Falkenstein being too much occupied 
with his thoughts of the truant Gertrude, and of his own cadenza, to hear 
or look round. Suddenly the last few bars proved too much for her—she 
clasped her hands, and cried out ‘‘ Ah!” 

The exclamation startled Falkenstein. He faced round, and saw a 
wood-nymph fixed as if she were a statue of marble. He stepped forward, 
as if impelled to discover whether he was dreaming. But no sooner had 
he grasped her arm than, with a cry of terror, she broke from him and 
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plunged back into the bushes, leaving a gold bracelet, which had slipped 
from her wrist, in his hand. 

He looked after her in vain, then at the bracelet in bewilderment ; 
and then, looking up, saw Gertrude, who had arrived too late to hear his 
song of love for her, but not too late to see him receive, as she thought, 
a gage d’amour from a peasant girl, who had run off as soon as she 
appeared. 

Then ensued a passionate duet, full of violent protestations on his 
side, full of despair and reproaches on hers. She would not see the im- 
probability of his making a tryst with one girl at the very place and hour at 
which he had appointed to meet another. She could only see that she had 
been insulted and deceived. Ina passion of sobs she broke from him, 
vowing never to see him again, but to go home and take the veil. So he 
was left once more alone, staring into the brambles, while the blundering 
retainers came back in a body, surrounded him, and sang ‘¢ The Hunter’s 
Life” all over again, as if, with their usual want of tact, they could not 
see that their master was out of temper. These were the old feudal times, 
and it probably went rather hard with some of those retainers when they 
all got home. 

The unfortunate Count, on whom fairy-land had played so cross a 
trick, had serious thoughts of going to the Crusades. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, while the Castle was ringing with armourers’ anvils, and all was 
bustle and excitement at the prospect of letting loose another wavelet of 
Western barbarism against the growth of Eastern civilisation, the re- 
tainers, both serious and comic, agreed that a new ghost was troubling 
the ever-haunted walls of Schloss Falkenstein. The sentinels had caught 
glimpses of her when making their nightly rounds; the oldest servants 
had been scared by her at evening, when drawing water from the well. 
These rumours reached even the Count’s ears: but he, with an incredulity 
beyond his age, laughed them to scorn, as well as he was able now to 
laugh at anything. 

Gertrude, also, was very miserable. She still loved the false knight 
in her heart, and her father was by no means satisfied with her sudden 
vocation for a religious life. He had, moreover, come to learn of the stolen 
forest meetings, and was determined to chastise the presumption of his 
enemy Von Falkenstein. His Castle also began to ring with the clash 
of arms, in preparation for private use. 

One dark evening, Falkenstein was sitting alone in his baronial hall, 
hung round with shields and stags’ antlers, when he heard a noise at the 
window, not like the wind and not like the flapping of the leaves. Filled 
with suspicions of treachery on the part of the Baron von Waldeck, he 
drew back into the shadow and half unsheathed his sword. Gradually 
the window opened, and the ghost, fairy, ornymph of the woods, fluttered 
down like a feather into the room. The Count did not, this time, lose 
his presence of mind. He ran behind her and closed the window, so 
that the bird was caged. 
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She started, trembled like a trapped bullfinch, and clasped her hands 
as a sign either of terror or entreaty. He spoke to her, at first fiercely, 
and then gently—she responded only by dumb signs, like Fenella in 
Masaniello. She constantly touched and held up her left arm, and then 
ran about everywhere, as if searching for something that she could not 
find. At-last she came and stood once more right in front of Falkenstein, 
imploring with all the eloquence of hands and eyes. But not a word did 
she say, though ‘‘My Bracelet” was written all over her in language 
which any one less stupid than the Count could not fail to read. 

He still spoke to her, butin vain. That she was human he was assured ; 
and yet the human privilege of speech seemed denied her. She was 
still a wild creature of the woods, conversant doubtless with the language 
of other wild creatures, but with that alone. At last, however, a thought 
seemed to strike her—his memory needed rousing. She came forward 
and, without words, vocalised, note for note, the melody he had sung 
while waiting for Gertrude. But, instead of its proper cadenza, she broke 
off into wild variations, filling up the intervals between notes and bars 
with all the capricious runs and trills of the nightingale ; and when all was 
-over, cast herself down at his feet, as though she had found in song a way 
of speaking more eloquent than words. 

Falkenstein felt a queer feeling stir at his heart, raised her up, 
summoned the most comic and most confidential of his retainers, scolded 
him for looking surprised, and bade him bring food and wine to set 
before his mysterious guest, threatening him with all manner of tortures 
in case of his chattering. The wild girl considerably discomposed the old 
fellow by hovering round him as if he might possibly have the object of 
her search in one of his pockets, and he went off grumbling to fetch the 
supper, thinking that his master had fallen into the toils of the evil one. 

The strange visitor would neither eat nor drink: but she became 
more docile and pacified, and every now and then, when her eyes met 
those of Falkenstein, she heaved a sigh. She was very mysterious and 
very beautiful—what wonder if the Count drew a deep breath or two in 
return ? If she did not drink, he did, and her presence seemed to add 
additional intoxication to the strong draughts of Rhenish wine. He 
could not help seeing her glossy raven locks, the healthy bloom of her 
cheeks and lips, her lithe, graceful form hidden by sylvan drapery, and 
the untamed brightness of her eyes. For her part, she was wondering 
at this new kind of biped which she had added to her zoological cata- 
logue. Was this the true Juliet, and had poor Gertrude only been 
Rosalind ? 

How all this might have ended it is hard, or easy, to say. Presently, 
however, the comic but now terrified retainer put his head in at the door 
to announce a herald from the part of the Baron von Waldeck, with a 
message that brooked no delay. 

‘‘ Let him enter,” said the Count proudly. 

The retainer pointed to the wood-maiden—Falkenstein hastily led her 
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behind the tapestry, and composed himself to receive the messenger of 
Gertrude’s father, whether it might prove peace or war. 

The herald entered, in an emblazoned tabard and with a white plume 
that fell from his cap over his eyes. He was a young man, with a step 
graceful and light as a girl’s, yet proud and assured. 

‘* Rouge Renard?” asked Falkenstein, addressing him by his title in 
the College of Arms, ‘to what do I owe a message from thy master at 
this hour ?”’ 

The herald threw off his hat with the waving plume. It was Gertrude 
von Waldeck. 

She had assumed the disguise of Rouge Renard, and ridden post 
haste through the forest to warn her lover that his castle was to be sur- 
prised at midnight. She could not find it in her heart to let her lover be 
slain without a word of warning—and slain he must be, if, unprepared, 
for her father was marching upon Schloss Falkenstein not alone, but with 
all who envied the count, and they were legion. 

In a moment her lover forgot all things but her. The wild girl flashed 
out of his mind, and he was at Gertrude’s feet, protesting—almost with 
truth—that not for one instant had his heart been false toher. He would 
not ask her to remain with him and share the chances of a too doubtful 
victory ; she must return to her father, and wait for better times. But 
they were reconciled, and she herself insisted upon remaining with him— 
she might save and she could certainly die with him. 

It was time for her to make her resolve. Already her expectant ears 
had caught the distant sounds of her father's horn in the far distance, 
telling of his approach. But as she, now in her lover's arms, and in the 
very midst of a duet of undying constancy, looked up at the sound, her 
eyes caught a gap in the tapestry, from which looked a sad, unhappy face 
drinking in her joy as though it were poison. 

It was all true then—Falkenstein was the falsest knight in Christendom. 
She threw herself from him with a cry, and pointed to the wild girl. 
Then, recovering herself, she drew herself up and said : 

‘Count von Falkenstein! I, Rouge Renard, on the part of my noble 
master, the Baron von Waldeck, though against his will, have warned thee 
of thy danger. False knight as thou art, he, like a true one, challenges 
thee and thine to fair and mortal combat—there lies his glove.” 

She had no glove, but she drew a bracelet from her arm and dashed 
it on the ground at his feet. With a bound the wild girl sprang into the 
room, raised the bracelet and pressed it to her lips. She it was who 
raised the woman’s gauntlet; it was to be a battle of woman against 
woman rather than of man against man. Through all the final trio of that 
scene was to be heard the one song, with its infinite variations, that the 
wild girl had learned from the greatest of all music masters, whose name 
is Love. 

Gertrude, it must be supposed, had taken horse and ridden away. 
But the wild-girl, whom Falkenstein now called Sylvia, was obliged to 
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remain. Schloss Falkenstein was surrounded. But,-not having been sur- 
prised, it was stoutly defended ; and it was astonishing to see what talent 
developed itself in Sylvia, not only for music and human speech, but for 
military engineering. The Count scarcely cared to defend himself, and 
his desperate despondency, characteristic of the contemptible race of 
stage tenors, would no doubt have taken all heart out of his 
soldiers had it not been for her. She wore armour, like Joan of 
Are, and the retainers obeyed her blindly, though they suspected her 
of sorcery. She was no sorceress, however—only one of Love’s 
miracles. It was pitiable to see how she wasted her heroinism on such 
poor stuff as the tenor-voiced Count of Falkenstein. But all this must be 
imagined—duet, war-song, chorus and ballad, and there the tale is musically 
told. Suffice it to say that after one decisive battle, the Baron and his 
daughter were brought prisoners into Schloss Falkenstein, unknown to 
the Count, who had promised his good genius, in case of victory, any gift 
she might choose. 

And now was come her time to choose. In the castle hall, no longer 
dark and empty, but filled with warriors fresh from unhoped for triumph, 
stood the Baron and his daughter in the presence of our heroine and her 
hero. Sylvia’s rival was at her feet. She had fought for her love and 
conquered ; she had transformed life into a battle for love’s sake, and 
might claim her reward. She looked upon him for whom she had fought 
and lived and dared all things—upon him to whom she owed her living 
soul and for whose soul in return she longed with the whole of hers; and 
then she looked upon the girl who had cast him off for a word—and her 
whole life was burned up into venom, for that look told her that the heart 
of Falkenstein was true to Gertrude still. He would be faithful to his 
vow, and one word from her would condemn her rival to death—and then, 
she felt in her savage heart, that the power of her strong love would 
triumph over constancy. But then—what a triumph! She scarcely 
dared to think of it, but she whispered to Falkenstein, ‘‘ Give me a life” 
—and he, though his whole heart froze within him, was obliged to answer, 
** Tt shall be yours.” 

I will pass over, as unessential to the situation, how the mysterious 
bracelet proved the wild-girl to be the true heiress of the Barony of 
Waldeck—how it came out that the evil minded and treacherous Baron 
had had the only daughter of his elder brother exposed in the woods as 
soon as she was born to grow up among fawns and nightingales. It is 
only needful to know that she was lady of life and death, mistress by right 
and might of Waldeck and Falkenstein. She could have had Gertrude 
thrown into the moat from the topmost tower, and no one would have said 
her nay. Nor did such a sentence strike her as being unjust or cruel. 
She knew nothing of such refinements—not even the stock-doves, the 
gentlest of her companions, had taught her anything about such things 
as these. The three other members of the final quartett stood trembling 
before her, the Baron like a culprit about to receive sentence, Gertrude 
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and Falkenstein absorbed in the last look of love that their hearts or 
eyes might ever know. All were silent. There is surely nothing so 
hideously awful in the world as perfect power of which the direction 
depends upon the cast of a die. 


CHAPTER IV. 
LA Prova D’un’ Opera SERIA. 


MeEanwHie, two gentlemen, one large, florid, dressed, shaved, and smiling 
as neatly as a new family doctor, the other pale, unshorn and humble, 
arrived one forenoon at the door of a house in Golden Square. It was one 
of the square’s representative houses, with many bells down the door post 
and outlandish names under the bell handles. These two, however, 
knocked, were admitted, and went up-stairs together. 

The smaller visitor entered the room first. It was littered all over,. 
table, chairs, and floor being all alike used promiscuously for the same 
purposes ; and among the confused miscellany was a young lady who at 
his entrance jumped up from the piano where she was picking out irregular 
melodies with one hand, and moved towards him briskly. Seeing a 
stranger, however, she stood still, and made an embarrassed curtsey. 

The stranger looked round him, and then, with a critical eye, at the 
little figure before him. The sight seemed to please him, for he nodded 
to himself, as if to say, ‘‘ She'll do.” 

‘‘Good morning, miss,’ said the younger man, deferentially one 
might almost say reverently. ‘‘ This is the gentleman who wants to hear 
you. She is very easily put out, sir,” he whispered to his companion. 
** You had better not say who you are.” 

“Nonsense. She doesn’t look very frightened. I am glad to make 
your acquaintance, Mademoiselle. Iam Mr. Abner, and I am come 
at my friend Aaron’s request, to hear you sing my Sylvia. I sup- 
pose we must wait for him, though. I hope he won't be late. Time is 
money, as well as tune, and I am anxious about my Sylvia. It is a part 
that must go well—that I am determined, and it is only pressure of cir- 
cumstances that would have allowed me to give it to a débutante.” He 
looked about for a place for his hat while speaking, and at last had to lay 
it down under a chair—the only unlittered spot that he could find. 

The younger man looked black, and clenched one of his hands, but 
said nothing. 

‘‘Oh, you may ligten and welcome, if that’s all,” said the young 
lady. ‘I’m sure I don’t know what there is in the songs to make so 
much about them—I’m sick of them myself, but you may hear them if 
you like. I should have had to do them, any how.” 

‘t Mademoiselle !”’ whispered the young man, in an agony of dismay. 
‘* This is the composer himself—the great Mr. Abner.” 
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‘¢ Well—I suppose he knows what’s good and what's bad then?” 
asked Zelda, aloud. 

“‘T am sorry you don’t like your part,” said Mr. Abner, with 
dignity. ‘‘ But I own it is not everybody who can sing my music. And, 
let me tell you, young lady, that the songs which don’t suit you are good 
—what you've got to do is to sing them, not to criticise them. Why, 
one would think she was Catalani herself,” he added, in an audible aside 
to the other man, “ to give herself such airs.”’ 

A touch of Gipsy-like cunning came into the young lady’s eyes. 

“You must not be angry, sir. Of course, you must know best—only 
it’s not the singing I’ve been used to.” 

‘*‘ What have you been used to, then? Aaron told me he’d picked 
you up abroad. By the way, you speak uncommonly good English for a 
foreigner. Ah, here is Aaron. You're late, Mr. Aaron, or else I’m 
early. Never mind, I’m making acquaintance with this young lady here 
—I thought you said she couldn’t talk English ? ” 

‘‘ No more she can—not a word, except words of songs—what Lucas 
here has taught her like a parrot. Polish—nothing but Polish. I picked 
her up in Poland. Mademoiselle,” he began, politely, ‘this fool 
here is——.”” He might be speakizig Polish; he certainly did not use 
the English word for ‘* fool.” 

‘¢ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the composer, recovering his good temper, 
‘IT see you're a good manager—up to the tricks of the trade? Never 
mind—I won't spoil your puffs: it’s nothing to me, so long as she sings 
all right. And, Lucas—so you know Polish too? A regular conspiracy, 
I declare. Come, let’s begin: unless Mademoiselle likes to give us a 
Polish song or two, to let us have a touch of her style.” 

‘¢ When I said Mademoiselle is a Pole,” said Aaron, ‘‘I meant she is 
a Pole: and when I mean slie'can’t talk English, of course I don’t mean 
she can’t talk ’a word. Zelda,” he said to her, frowning with one eye at 
Lucas and with the other at her, and speaking in the same unknown 
tongue as before, *‘ can’t I be a minute late without your playing the fool ? 
You shall pay for letting the cat out of the bag, when this confounded 
Gorgio goes. Answer me at once, and in Romani, or I'll make it worse 
for your shoulders in half an hour. I was telling her, that she must do 
her best—that she has a chance that doesn’t come every day. She is to 
be my trump-card, you know.” 

‘“‘ Very well, then, let us begin. Ah, here’s Carol. Come—have 
you brought that last scene yet ? We go into rehearsal to-morrow, don’t 
we, Aaron?” 

“Oh, never you fear. It's all written out—in my head. It only 
wants putting to paper, and I'll sit up all night if need be. That's 
Industry. Ah, there’s the little girlk Ah, Lucas, my boy—isn’t she 
looking charming ? I'm going to learn Polish, just to make love to her. 
She’s awfully sweet on me already. Come, Aaron, none of that squinting 
here. I can’t stand it so early in the morning. By Jove, I must have a 
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pipe. And, Aaron, send out for some beer, there’s a good fellow. I 
must get my head. Do you smoke, Mademoiselle ?” 

‘¢ I must ask you not to smoke, Mr. Carol,” said Lucas. ‘ Mademoi- 
selle is going to sing.”’ 

‘‘Oh, she won’t mind me. Girls never mind my smoking—they like 
it. Your smoking would be a different thing, I dare say. I smoke 
everywhere. I’ve done it in church before now, and by Jove, it only 
wanted me to begin: before the sermon pipes were out all over the place, 
clerk, church-wardens, and all. That’s setting an example. Oh no, she 
won’t cough; and, any way, I like it, and so she likes it. I know it, so 
don’t you interfere. Now then, I’m ready.” 

The composer seated himself at the piano, and the new singer began, 
her instructor listening nervously. He was not happy, for he had had 
this girl all to himself for weeks, training her with all his heart for the 
part she was to play, and now at last he was to be rewarded by having 
her swept into public life, in which such a nobody as he would be for- 
gotten. He understood music, but did not understand the world: Abner 
was to him an English Mozart, and Carol a Don Juan, for he took all men 
at their own valuation. As to the little fraud of passing off his pupil as 
a foreigner, he thought nothing of that: as the great composer had said, 
that was only one of the tricks of the trade. 

‘‘ What an abominable piano,” said the latter, striking a cord. “ Full 
a quarter of a tone flat. Never mind for once. Now then: let’s see 
your idea of Sylvia. Ican’t speak Polish, Mademoiselle, but I dare say 
you'll understand me, as well as you did before Aaron came in.” 

Now the girl’s heart was as hot within her as when she had taken up 
the table-knife to revenge herself on the militiaman. All these men 
seemed to be in a conspiracy to insult her. She hated the pompous 


composer, and the man Carol, whom she had seen before, seemed to be ** 


boasting of a familiarity with her, against which she instinctively rebelled. 
She could. not comprehend why it seemed such a joke to everybody that 
she should be called a Pole: she supposed that it had something to do 
with the piece she was to play in, of which she knew nothing but the 
words and notes set down for her. Perhaps it was an allusion to the 
stage business, to which she was to be introduced at the rehearsal. Ske 
therefore had a little tremulous anger in her voice when she began. 

‘¢ Tg that how you teach her, Lucas?” asked the composer. ‘ That 
will never do. Come, try again. Like this, you know.’’ And he sang 
the passage himself, according to his own idea of how it ought to go. 
** Now let me see.” 

She did sing it again, imitating his affected manner so exactly and 
80 conscientiously that he dashed his hands down on the keys in a rage. 

‘‘ Are you mad, Mademoiselle? That will never do. It is like a 
sick kitten. My time is valuable.” 

‘‘ Brava!” cried Carol. ‘ By Jove, there’s some fun in that little 
girl. That'll bring the house down.” 
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‘Tf you will allow me, sir,” began Lucas. 

‘s Well, sir ?” 

‘‘T think perhaps if I were to accompany her at first—she is more 
used to me.” 

“You ? Confound you, no. How do you know what I mean by my 
music ? Come, Mademoiselle, I'll give you another chance—one more, 
mind, only one more.” 

But not one word did she sing or say. On the contrary, she took up 
a heavy music-book that lay conveniently near, and brought it with all 
her force down upon the great musician’s bald crown. All sprang at 
once to their feet. 

The composer looked wild fora moment. Then he sprang up, and, 
with a sudden impulse, hugged the girl to his ample waistcoat. 

“Aaron!” he cried out, “‘she’ll do! That’s the sort of girl the 
public like. By God! only give her head and let her sing as she likes, 
and her fortune’s made. Spirit and go—that's that’s > 

‘¢ That,” said Mr. Carol, oracularly, “that’s Genius.” 





CHAPTER V. 
MADEMOISELLE LECZINSKA. 


ZELDA’s appearance in London, Zelda’s appearance. anywhere, was the 
most natural thing in the world. Every road leads there, whether it sets 
out from Newington or New Zealand—from Bohemia in the empire of 
Austria or from Bohemia in the empire of Society. Aaron had his full 
share of the cunning that seeks to steal the rewards which talent only 

‘*earns. As conjurer, quack doctor, horse couper, betting man, and field 
preacher, he must have been more than even humanly stupid if he had 
failed to acquire many of the qualities that go far to make up a theatrical 
manager. He only needed a very small capital, and that, by a singular 
piece of good luck, had fallen into his hands. It was what he had been 
waiting for all his days—it was what he had married for: it was what 
he might even have saved, had his gipsy blood been able to recognise the 
self-breeding power of small sums, which only look fit to spend. Nor 
did he calculate more rashly than gamblers in general when he put a cer- 
tain proportion of his stakes upon Zelda as a high card. 

Her qualities had been proved in that rough school which honestly | 
applauds what it likes and honestly hisses what it condemns. She had 
never yet performed, either at Lessmouth or elsewhere, without genuine 
approval. Her voice was strong enough to have been found absolutely 
weather proof, and Mr. Lucas would scarcely have objected to Carol's 
smoking a single pipe had he known in what an atmosphere of smoke it 
had generally been her fate to sing. Nor wasit only strong, but of the quality 
which passes far beyond the drum of the ear, and seems to turn mere irar- 
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ticulate sounds into magic words. Beyond this greatest of all natural gifts, 
she was able to learn with ease any straightforward melody by ear, and sang 
as little out of tune as it is possible for anyone who has never heard of differ- 
ences among keys and scales. When Lucas introduced her to the rudiments 
of her art, he only bewildered her hopelessly, as though he had tried to teach 
a piping bullfinch from notes instead of by constantly turning the hand 
organ. The poor fellow was a sound musician according to rule and 
method, and so, in spite of the magnetic fascination that his strange pupil 
exercised over his plodding and uneventful life, he could not but admit 
that she was both obstinate and stupid. He did not know that music, 
which was a fixed, formal science to him, was the common air of life to 
her, and that people often come to breathe less freely and less strongly 
when they are turned into a laboratory to learn the chemical analysis of 
common air. Teaching her was like teaching a parrot, for she was in 
truth just as stupid and just as obstinate as a parrot—or as a nightingale. 

His anticipations of her success did not equal those of Aaron. In- 
deed, in his heart of hearts, he hoped, in spite of himself, that she might 
gain little beyond a succés d’estime. It is a great error to suppose that 
any one can be ambitious by deputy, except possibly in the case of parent 
and child. He would have wished her to remain unsought and unknown, 
so that he might form the whole circle not only of her admirers but of her 
friends. He looked forward to the rehearsals with a sinking of the heart, 
which he justified to himself as being a fear lest she should not succeed : 
and each new proof of her stupidity he welcomed witha sort of half-pleasure 
which he made no attempt to justify. He knew that if she failed he would 
be in a rage with all the world, and that if she did not fail he would hate 
all the world. Still, he did his duty and earned his wage: indeed it 
never entered his head to do otherwise. He despised her in his mind, 
and yet he was within an ace of being in love with her—he had at any 


rate arrived at the jealous stage which often exists without love and often 


precedes it. Certainly, so far as accusations of stupidity were concerned, 
there was ample scope for recrimination. ~ 

Carol—that half cad, half coxcomb, as Lucas called him behind his 
back—who airily brought her to rehearsals and home again, chattered 
to her, asked her to light his cigar for him and made her put leaves 
and flowers in his button-hole, he naturally made the special object 
of his detestation. It was a terrible blunder on his part, for the more 
worldly wise Bohemian had plenty of that small-change stamped with ill- 
nature which passes current for lively repartee, was quick to discover 
peoples’ corns, and delighted to grind them under his heel—at least in 
cases where the patient was humble or of no possible use to him. Mr. 
Carol had easily discovered the music master’s tender place, and took 
every opportunity of amusing himself with rendering the poor fellow ridi- 
culous in Zelda’s eyes. Everbody knows at what disadvantage those who 
only love a woman stand towards those who are only in love with them- 
selves, 
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At last the rehearsals drew to an end, in which it must: be owned, the 
beggar girl known to Mr. Aaron as Zelda, and to the outside world as Made- 
moiselle Leczinska—Mr. Carol had ferreted out the name—did not. shine 
like a star of the first order. She had never sung without an applauding 
audience ‘in her life before, and she was conscious of little but the conta- 
gious nervousness of Lucas, the assiduous attentions of Carol, the coldness 
of her fellow-artists who talked or whispered while she sang, the continual 
corrections of the composer, and that threatening eye of Aaron which had 
been a scourge to her from her cradle. Yet, strange to say, he seldom 
actually bullied her in private beyond the necessities of habit: The tenor, 
who came to rehearsal once, scarcely condescended to hum over his part 
in the duet with her. At last the composer, in spite of his parenthetic 
enthusiasm, made serious representations as to putting the part into other 
hands. 

‘‘No,” said Aaron. ‘I know what I’m about—you mayn’t see it, 
but that little girl’s my trump card. You attend to your music, sir, if 
you please. The Devil!” he muttered to himself, “as if I'd taken a 
theatre for the sake of that fellow’s tunes. Benguilango, what fools these 
Gorgios are!” 

So unpromising did the débutante seem that even the soprano quite 
took her into favour, and condescended to give her advice of the most 
bewildering and misleading description. She even praised her behind 
her back: and when it came to that, the composer felt that his Sylvia 
was condemned beforehand. If the prima donna did not think it worth 
her while to make the worst of a sister artist—well, it was at all events 
clear she feared no rival. 

It was only in respect of her behaviour towards Carol, that Aaron 
watched her with both his eyes. If she failed in one of her attentions 
towards this self-styled lion of the press, he was down upon her like the 
Aaron Goldrick of old, whose hands were so familiar with her ears. She 
was to laugh at his jokes even when aimed at her faithful servant Lucas, 
she was to wait upon him whenever he dropped in to supper, she was to 
help him on with his coat, light his pipe, and be ever ready with a leaf 
and a flower. I think she came to hate her master’s friend with a greater 
hatred than that of Lucas himself: but she was used to do as she was 
bid, and she did so now. It was rather hard upon Lucas, but it did little 
harm to Carol—and, 

‘* Benguilango,” Aaron thought two or three times again, ‘ what 
fools these Gorgios are ! ’’— 

While Lucas heaped unwilling coals of fire on the head of such 
a coquette, and Carol went about everywhere singing the praises of the 
new singer with that persistency which is sure to filter through a thou- 
sand little channels until the battle is more than half won by making the 
world familiar with a Name. 

In any case Aaron showed that he had that quality which is to a 
gambler what a powerful voice is to a singer—the coolness which never 
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fickly deserts.a line of play, once. fairly determined ,on, ,..He had. laid hig 
stakes on, Zelda,.and, there .they..were to lie, But of course all these 
matters.went..on, behind. the, seenes,, and. even,.behind the green-room. 
Future. audiences only, saw.,the bills, the. scaffolding and the puffs 
direct, indirect.and preliminary. which kept the name Leczinska before 
their eyes.| . There, was art eyen in the.choice of the name, for. people 
had to think about its pronunciation, so it nailed itself well into their 
minds. 

There has probably never been a débutante who set her. foot upon the 
stage under less personally pleasant conditions than Mademoiselle Leczinska, 
She was forced into her profession neither from choice, nor love of. art, 
nor ambition,, She would have been more content to sing to boors for 
her master’s pay and to. herself for holiday. In most cases there is at 
least a mother, sister, or chosen friend who has watched the career of the 
future. prima donna with, the sympathetic interest, either of greed or of 
affection, and is at hand to dress her for the sacrifice or the triumph. . In 
most cases there is.some poetic bloom to. be worn off, some ambition of 
the heart to.be disappointed or satisfied. In Mademoiselle Leczinska’s 
there was none. She was fairly content because she now had plenty to eat 
and drink, a roof to shelter her, freedom from tramping under burdens, and 
the clothes of a finelady. In short, she was content as the house-lamb 
is, and realised her situation scarcely more. In old times she had been 
trained to lie and steal, and so she had lied and stolen; now she was 
being trained to cheat the Gorgios on a larger scale, and that was all. 

At the same time, it must not be supposed that the brain of a ready- 
witted girl, though cowed and fettered by all these mean and miserable 
circumstances, was lying fallow. Her long childhood proclaimed itself 
over at some indefinable moment during her lonely vigil under the hay- 
rick, from which she had woke to find her heart heavy and swollen with 
unknown burders. Before that moment she had followed the whistle of 
her master like a spaniel, and had anticipated the commands of his 
eye. After it, he began to wonder what had come to her; she waited for 
his words, and obeyedthem not with the swift, unthinking, and matter-of- 
course willingness of a dog, but with the slow and deliberate docility of a 
slave. The fatigue of all her wandering days seemed to have been unfelt 
for so many years only that it might accumulate its arrears, and woman- 
hood came upon her as a sort of uncomfortable weight rather than as the 
natural development into a lightly hanging blossom. Having no proper 
outlet into strength and joy, it forced itself out into fits of mental rebellion 
and capricious sullenness, in. which Aaron’s guardianship took the form 
of a cage against which she failed to beat her wings only because she felt 
herself so hopelessly bound up within its wires. Those wires had formed 
the natural boundary wall of her childish universe; it was a strange, 
delightful and yet intensely miserable moment when her eyes first saw 
through them a vast and unintelligible universe beyond. 

Aaron, of course, noticed nothing of all this; he was blind so long as 
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his plans went on and his will was still all-compelling law. His eyes 
were keen enough, but it takes something more than keenness of eyesight 
to feel the hidden indications of the gradual transformation of active into 
passive and habitual obedience. He had never loved this investment of 
his even as a foster father may come to love a child; and in such matters, 
the eyes even of loving fathers are not seldom deceived. If the boy is 
the father of the man, the woman is not even so much as the heiress, far 
less the daughter, of the girl, and has nothing to do with the sympathies of 
a child who is passed away and gone for ever. In any case, however, 
Aaron merely went on in the old paths, only feeling somehow that the girl 
had outgrown whipping. 

Of course he continued his search for the lost child of his wife’s late 
mistress with as much energy as people usually display when they either 
do not care to find or else know how to find whenever it suits them. 
The child living and found, he could claim a reward ; the child living and 
lost, he was not only Mrs. Goldrick’s pensioner, but her heir—and she 
was both older and, as he believed, a ‘‘ worse life” than he. If he 
could only discover what that old woman did with all her money—but 
meanwhile, he must be content with her backing him in this theatrical 
speculation to the extent, limited according to the present understanding 
of a thousand pounds. This sum he was in daily expectation of 
receiving, but he had long known the art of living for a time on uncertain 
expectations, and it was impossible for him at present to spare the time 
to run down to St. Bavons. That could easily be done if his creditors 
were disappointed with the results of the first week or so. Meanwhile, he 
trusted to the officiousness of his friend Carol to add a few cyphers in 
speaking of the amount of his capital, and raised sufficient for present 
necessities from one of those professional financiers who enjoy theatrical 
speculation for its own sake, rather than for the sake of its good security. 
He had another gambler’s merit—he never allowed anyone for a moment 
to suspect that he looked upon failure as possible. With all these 
matters to engage his brain, it is no wonder that he did not spend his 
time in a sentimental study of a girl’s words and ways. He fed her well, 
kept her in good condition, and altogether treated her as a prize-lamb, 
rather than as a pet one. 

If Lord Lisburn could have guessed how many complications were 
necessary in order that he might kill a few stray evening hours, he would 
probably have entered the door of the Oberon for other than mere 
lounging purposes. He and Harold Vaughan, as things were, had the 
irreparable loss of missing the overture, and were not farily settled in their 
places until ‘The Hunter’s Life” was half way through. The Doctor who 
felt a little excited with his unusual indulgence in wine, with the sudden 

atmosphere of light and music into which he had fallen, and with his 
sudden resolution of breaking from all his old life, looked naturally to the 
stage and fell straight into a brown study, with which the loud music 
mingled dreamily. Lord Lisburn, who never fell into studies of any 
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colour, looked at the play-bill before setting himself to take a good look 
round. There he read, among other essential matters, 
‘* Sylvia’s Bracelet, a Lyric Drama by Denis Carol, Esq.: Music by 
M, Abner, Esq. 
* * * * * * * 
Sylvia . . . Malle. Leczinska.” 


The dramatis persone were brought together at last, both on and off 
the stage. 

Lord Lisburn took his look round. ‘‘By Jove!” he said, ‘ there’s 
some one I know—Lady Penrose: I haven’t seen her for years.”’ 

Harold Vaughan mechanically followed the direction of the Earl's eye 
and saw—Claudia Brandt. Was it his fate or his fancy ? It even seemed 
as he raised his eyes that hers looked down and met his own. 

‘‘ But who’s that pale girl with her?” asked Lord Lisburn. ‘I sup- 
pose that’s a Miss Penrose. I'll go and look them up presently: I must 
see something of my own country-women when I have the chance, and I 
don’t suppose we shall now for some time to come. I - 

‘‘ Hush,” cried one or two voices—for the chorus was over, and 
Sylvia was about to appear. 








CHAPTER VI. 
A LEAP AND A FALL. 


Sue peeped out from among the property bushes, with her round face 
and dark eyes expressing a timidity that was appropriate to her part but 
by no means assumed. Gradually, as the tenor continued his aria, opera 
glasses were turned away from him to watch the tiny figure, bare armed 
and draped in panther-hide—of course panthers have always belonged to 
the Fauna of Westphalia, and nothing was more probable than that a 
very small girl should have killed and flayed one with her own hands. So 
timidly and tremblingly did she advance—that is to say, so closely did 
she express her part, that no one could possibly have guessed that she, of 
all in the house, was the only one who had never seen a theatre lighted 
up at night before. 

Mr. Carol, who had come before the scenes to see her entrance, caught 
Lord Lisburn’s eye, and then, with an ostentatious parade of doing it 
under the rose, nodded and kissed his hand to the débutante, who in 
reality saw him as clearly as she saw Lord Lisburn, which was just as 
clearly as she saw the Mountains of the Moon. What she did see was a 
fog of human faces glaring upon her through a denser mist of lamp-light. 
But every actor who has ever made a first appearance, every barrister 
who has ever addressed a British jury for the first time, Roscius and 
Demosthenes themselves, know very well what she saw. She knew that 
the tenor was singing and that the violins were accompanying him, but 
the sounds that came from him and them were lost in the singing in her 
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ears. When she recalled that moment afterwards, the only actual, tangible 
fact that she seemed to have: :consciously: realized was a warm per- 
fume of innumerable fans. .‘Probably if she had stepped from the green- 
room into a cloud of tobacco smoke to sing her well-worn ballads to the 
vile accompanyment of Bob the Scraper she would have felt mistress of 
the situation. But this perfume seemed to choke and bewilder her; and 
yet it somehow seemed like a tangible support of which she could lay 
hold of with her senses to keep herself from losing them altogether. 

But “ Zelda!”’ hissed a sharp whisper from the side scenes, heard 
only by her, but of magic’ power. It: was the very word, given in the 
very voice, which had, when ‘she was- but six years old, foreed her to 
remember herself when «first put-forward to danee-outsidea booth ata 
eountry fair. Suddenly she felt the ‘years roll back, and: herself grow 
infinitely small, like a ballerina from Lilliput before an audience of Brob- 
dingnag. Suddenly she heard a round-of applause-—slight, but enough 
to break the spell. She saw the Tenor bow, and turn round -with the 
start which had been written down for him.’ She had-forgotten either to 
clasp her hands or to ery *“‘Ah!” But some-how she had done better, 
for she had to perfection acted the part of a wild girl who had never 
looked on a human face before. 

Carol came and took a seat next to Harold Vaughan. ‘‘ There, what 
do you think of the little girl? Did you see how she kept her eye on me 
all the time? We’ll go round and see her when the act’s over. A good 
house, isn’t it? I told everybody here to come—it’s the best thing in 
London. By Jove, though, there’s a girl looking hard at me—you see 
her up there with those people. It’s very odd why all the girls look at 
me everywhere. But then they all know me,.and I’ve flirted with most 
of them in their time. I can’t keep to any of them, though, for long, 
they bore me. I like actresses the best. Ah, she’s looking this way 
again. Hang it, this is getting serious. Ah, Brandon, how do you like 
the little girl? You know Lord Lisburn, I think—this is my friend Mr. 
—confound it what a head I have for names, never mind 

“Dr. Vaughan ?” said Lord Lisburn. ‘‘ By Jove Vaughan, I didn’t 
know I'd come across an acquaintance of yours. ?”’ 

** Oh, I know everybody. Mr. Brandon, let. me introduce you to my 
friend Dr. Vaughan. You ought to know each other. And now what do 
you think of the little girl ?”’ 

‘¢ Well,” said the critic, ‘‘ considering that she has only run on to the 
stage and off again without opening her mouth, and that she looked 
frightened to death when she was on—— ” 

**Oh, you don’t know anything. I don’t know anything about music, 
but I say she’s the best singer in London. I knowit. I say Brandon, 
who’s that girl in the box dressed in grey with yellow hair, the one look- 
ing at me ?” 

“* Looking at you? You mean that fair girl looking hard at the 
chandelier? I thought you knew everybody.” 
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» **$o I do—I know her as well as 1 know you.:. ButI have such a 
head for names, though I’ve flirted with her dozens of times.”’, 

‘¢ You know Miss Brandt ?”’ asked Harold Vaughan, ia a 

‘¢ Hush! you'll disturb the stage if. you speak so loud. Of course I 
do—Miss Brand, that’s the name.” 

‘¢ That’s not a Miss Penrose, then;2 ?”’ asked Lord Lisburn. 

‘¢ No, Miss Brand of course.’ 

‘¢ You know my friends the Penroses then ?.”’ 

‘‘ Has Miss Brandt been long in town?’’ asked Harold Yenghens 
displeased in spite of himself at heasing a stranger. hoast of flirtation with 
Claudia, though she was now far less to him than the North, Pole. 

‘¢ No—yes,” was the Janus-like response of Mr. Carol, making his 
answer serve for both or either. ‘ But please don’t talk so much now, 
the music’s coming to an end, and they’ll hear you.” 

It so happened, in spite of Mr. Brandon’s doubts on the subject, that 
Claudia’s eyes had really travelled straight to him because it gave her a 
pretext for assuring herself whether that was really Harold Vaughan in 
the stalls. But after the first look she had merely favoured the author's 
imagination with her notice, and had resolutely absorbed herself in the 
business of the stage. Miss Perrot was really enjoying herself; she was 
in the company of a lady of title and lad gone to a theatre without 
paying. 

What was the poor débutante to any of all these people or they to her, 
after all, that she should have been seized with a fit of nerves, be- 
cause their faces happened to be turned her way? She had not even an 
intense desire to succeed before them, and as to criticism, I doubt if she 
had ever heard of such a thing—I am sure she had never heard of such a 
word. Though nervous, therefore, she was not the least shy, because she 
had no estimate of her own powers, and therefore no distrust of them. 

The first act over, Lord Lisburn followed his self-constituted Mentor 
along the narrow passages which led to the inner world. Harold Vaughan, 
however, remained in his seat—not that he might take the opportunity of 
studying Lady Penrose’s box more at leisure, but that he was glad for a 
few minutes to be left by himself to realise his altered fortunes, and to 
assure himself that his sudden resolution to accompany the Earl arose 
simply from prudent scientific ambition. He would have been ashamed 
to admit even to himself that the pale-looking girl sitting behind him who 
could believe lies of him, and amuse herself with frivolous flirtation while 
he had been eating his heart out—and nothing else—for her sake had 
anything to do with any paths in Jife which he might henceforth deliberately 
choose. It was inconsistent, however, in him, that his true reason for 
remaining in front of the scenes was that he might feel himself consistent : 
that the effect of her presence might not seem to drive him away. So 
that her presence controlled his action after all, by making him act so as 
to prove to himself that he was henceforth uncontrolled even in the 
smallest things. 
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«« Why didn’t you come round with us, Vaughan ?” asked Lord Lisburn, 
suddenly rousing him from his apparent absorption in the play-bill. ‘‘ I’ve 
been talking to everybody—the prima donna, the girl in panther-skins, and 
all. She is to sing something in the next scene, and that fellow Carol has 
made me promise to applaud her. Between ourselves, though, I don’t 
think she’s Polish any more than you or I. I was once taken to see a 
gipsy concert near St. Petersburg—a queer affair it was, too—and one of 
the girls might have been the sister of this one here. I didn’t much like 
the look of things, though—I’ll tell you all about it another time. I 
expect they take me for some young fool who has got enough oats to sow 
to be worth reaping—but I’ve seen rather too much of that sort of thing 
to be caught in that sort of way. We have something else to do than 
amuse ourselves, you and I. By the way, who the deuce is this fellow 
Carol, as you know him ?”’ 

‘TI never saw him in my life before.” 

‘¢ Well, anyhow he is the coolest hand at setting up intimate friend- 
ships. I never set eyes on him till this morning—and somehow I feel 
as though I couldn’t tell him that we are not old school fellows without 
insulting him. I have a floating suspicion that I shall find I’ve invited 
him to breakfast to-morrow morning without knowing it. Well, it’s not 
been a lost day—I’ve seen something of a queer lot of people—studied a 
little bit of human nature. To-morrow I shall go to the British Museum, 
and read up all the books on Natural History they’ve got there. By the 
way, I’ve got a patient for you—I just ran up into Lady Penrose’s box: 
heard the interesting news that one of the girls had got influenza—so I 
puffed you up, and told them by all means to call in my own physician. 
My lady was only too delighted—that was assault number two in ten 
minutes. You see what itis to be ‘ the accident of an accident,’ as some- 
body once called us hereditary title-trailers in these up-start times. ° If it 
had only been an account of Sinbad, now—or if I'd already found the 
North Pole—but there goes the curtain. I suppose we must see out this 
act, as I’ve promised, and then I vote we go. I must have a clear head 
to-morrow, and this place is enough to stifle one.” 

So fate had actually forged Lord Lisburn into a link between Claudia 
Brandt and Harold Vaughan. L 

Mademoiselle Leczinska was nothing to him : and of course, therefore, 
it was upon her, as the most prominent, and at the same time most re- 
mote object before him that his eyes and ears rested while his mind was 
looking behind. She had began the imitation of the tenor air which 
gave her the first opportunity for justifying the reputation which for weeks 
beforehand had gathered about her name. The house was dismally cold: 
silent with the presage of careless disappointment. Abner was already 
beginning to slacken his reins over his orchestra with a feeling that 
Sylvia was already doomed: Lucas’s bow felt numbed in his head. Worst 
of all, the prelude was spoiled by a sharp soprano laugh behind the scenes 
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—instantly repressed, but plainly audible. The débutante nerved herself 
to look at the pitiless, expressionless mist of eyeg all round her with an 
imploring look wholly thrown away. ‘‘ Brava!” cried Carol: and the 
premature applause, which made the audience start and titter, made her 
ready to sink into tears of unintelligible shame. 

Her first notes were unheard even by herself: on the next she faltered 
and trembled. The tenor took pity on her, and gave her the key, thinking 
that her memory had broken down: but she could find no sympathy in 
his face, rouged and plastered as it was for the sake of admiring eyes far- 
ther off than hers. She could only hold on mechanically ; and that, only 
because she felt the compelling influence of the cunning eyes of her 
master that she knew were regarding her from somewhere. 

Suddenly, as chance would have it, she looked down as far as the 
orchestra, and encountered a gaze fixed upon her with mute and mournful 
fellow-feeling. Yes—she was not only making an ignominious failure, but 
was betraying the thread-hung hopes of the only man on earth who had 
ever spoken a kind word to her in all her life—save the one who had just 
crossed her path and left it long ago. A hiss dropped down from some- 
where near the roof like a first flake of frozen snow. 

What mad impulse, what frenzy of wild energy seized her, who can 
tell? That discord between the one touch of silent sympathy and the 
angry sound seemed at one burst to rive all the chains of burning ice that 
tortured her, and to open her heart into what was half an ecstasy of 
gratitude and half of fierce, imperious rebellion. She could bear it no 
longer: she must assert herself once for all though, as for aught she knew 
they might, all the men and women there crushed her afterwards in their 
outraged propriety. Her bosom heaved with its agony after relief, she 
cared no longer for filmy faces or fluttering fans. She faeed round, 
stamped suddenly on the stage, and with one plunge brought up all the 
natural strength of her full, deep voice from the caverns in which bars 
and keys had imprisoned it so long. 


“Tf I, so mean, were Royal Queen 
Of England, France, or Spain——” 


Abner hurled down his baton in astonished rage. Aaron scarcely 
restrained himself from rushing upon the stage. But Lucas, all discipline 
swept away, caught the enthusiasm of the moment with a presence of 
mind that bewildered himself, laid hold of the accompaniment that he 
had long ago made up for her most familiar song, and made common 
cause with her headlong revolt. The heart of the young musician 
expanded into triumph: he was leading the whirlwind or following it. 
The strange, improvised duet was the true outbreak of Sylvia. 

And the house, that gave the overwhelmed composer of Sylvia's 
Bracelet credit for what dashed into all its ears like a storm against all 
rule? Words out of place—an air out of keeping—passion incompre- 
hensible and out of bounds; but an unexpected volume of voice and 
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impassioned energy that was in no sense acting—what had the house 
to say ? ‘ 

The hymn and the dance, the celestial and the terrestrial, the spi- 
ritual and the material, the soul and the feet—these are the two separate 
and distinct fountains of the music of art and culture; that is to say, of 
all we ever hear. For the most complex symphony or the most trivial ballad 
of Germany or Italy is, at its root, either a dance or a psalm, or else 
a contrast or deliberate combination of the two. The march to battle or 
of triumph, the serenade or the dirge must always express itself in one 
mode or the other: music is as much fettered by rules of language as 
speech itself. But there are and have been races in which to worship is 
to move in dance before the altar; and they, therefore have developed a 
third mode of musical expression, in which the dance does not contrast 
with, but is, the hymn: the rhythmic voice of every emotion, and the 
instinctive, uncultured art by which the body translates, after its own 
fashion, the language of the soul. Such music is not spiritual, but it is 
spirituel: it is not metrical, but rhythmic: not national, but natural. 
When it is heard, as it often is, in Austrian or Russian cafés and concert- 
rooms, people say at once, ‘‘ That is Gipsy music ;’’ and if they are at all 
learned in such matters, add that it has filtered through a sieve of birds’ 
notes from forgotten temples, wherein the nautch girl was priestess. It 
cannot be composed: it can only be written in gestures and sounds not 
to be recorded by any pen. It raises the ballet into a function: and 
there is no grammar or key for the footsteps of Esmeralda. 

It wasa flood of this subtle aroma which spread itself over the theatre 
from the whole body, and not from the throat alone, of Mdlle. Leczinska, 
as soon as her soft, deep voice felt itself at home in its natural and 
habitual mode. Her costume of panther-skin was in itself expressive, not 
of the words or air, but of the tone in which she half: recited and half 
sang them, giving the: effect of an invincible provocation to the dance 
declaimed by an improvisatrice. The words might have been picked up 
from an English wharf-side: the air was so catching and so unrefined 
that it might have been composed for the barrel-organ. But good, bad, 
or indifferent, it was all one. The singer, at one panther-like bound, had 
leaped into fame. 

But had that same fortune brought Harold Vaughan there to insult 
him? Claudia sitting beside him—a foreign singing-woman triumphantly 
mocking him with Zelda’s Whit-Monday song in his presence and hers ? 
They were the very tones of the beggar-girl’s voice, her very words, no 
longer suggesting unreal recollections of impossible things, but recalling 
that fatal moment which began in passing before the tavern at Lessmouth, 
and ended in his setting out to discover the North Pole. It-need not be 
said that he did not join in the applause, though the Earl and Carol did 
warmly ; the latter emphasising his approval by throwing over the heads 
of the orchestra a large bouquet, obtained by Aaron on credit from 
Covent Garden. 
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That, however, was the signal for other less prepared bouquets. 
When the débutante went home that night with a reeling brain, she 
might have rested it upon a whole bed of flowers. 

Lord Lisburn said good-night to Harold Vaughan at the entrance to 
the theatre. ‘The manager has asked me to supper,’ he said. ‘It’s 
a bore, of course, considering what we’ve got to do to-morrow, but one 
ought to take advantage of seeing this sort of life when one can. I shall 
take care of myself, old fellow—you’ll breakfast with me, of course— 
eight o’clock sharp ; and then we'll wash off all this nonsense and go back 
to work like men. At eight sharp—mind! ”’ 

Claudia had seen Harold Vaughan, but she had also seen his com- 
panions, and admired neither of them, not even Mr. Carol. Nor was she 
at all impressed by the discovery that one of them was a peer of the 
realm. What sort of peer must he be who would hang about theatres 
with Harold Vaughan? She was not an English girl, be it remembered 
by way of extenuation, so that the word Earl did not carry its full 
significance to her. 

‘¢ Well, you have heard some music now?’’ asked Miss Perrot, in 
her sharp way. ‘‘ What do you think of it?” 

‘TI liked the soprano, she sang the music beautifully, such as it 
was, and I liked the tenor.”’ 

‘¢ But, Leczinska, was she not divine? She made me feel as though a 
bucket of iced water had been thrown down the small of my back. Lady 
Penrose was delighted.” 

‘¢‘ She had a magnificent voice.” 

*¢ Yes, but the style—the je ne sais quoi—the—ah, it’s plain she has 
been magnificently trained; give me foreign singers, after all. Didn’t 
you like that pretty foreign way of pronouncing English ?”’ 

‘I can’t say I noticed it, but that’s perhaps because I’m foreign 
myself. For the rest—I dare say I’ve very bad taste—but it seemed to 
me that she was coarse and outrée; she made me feel so uncomfortable 
that I don’t care ifI never hear her again.” 

‘‘Pray, don’t say such things yet; why, she may become the rage. 
Lady Penrose—but here’s a letter for you, Claudia—lying on the table ; 
from your father, I suppose. Ah, and here’s the card for the dance— 
posted before they started, I dare say. Really, they are very kind. Who 
knows—perhaps that delightful Lord Lisburn will be there.” 

Claudia, who began to feel one of her headaches, opened her letter 
and read as follows :— 


St. Bavons, November —th, 18—. 
‘¢ Dearest CLAUDIA, 

‘“‘T have to prepare you for some very terrible news. Some 
complications in my Dutch business which I cannot explain to you 
—greatly owing to that miserable business of Luke Goldrick—have ended 
as you will see in to-morrow’s papers, in my having to stop payment. 
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This means, I more than fear, that I shall have to begin the world again, 
for unhappily the blow is of a kind to be irremediable. Worst of all, 
you will probably see things set about me which I am too proud to ask you 
not to believe. Many a man in my position has taken himself straight 
off to America. This however, I won’t do. I have still, I hope, enough 
hundreds left that I can call my own to try and get employment if there 
is any open tome at my age. I am quite well, my darling, but can write 
no more now. Do not blame me too much for our misfortunes. I have 
always done what I thought for the best; do not think of me too bitterly, 
though I have ruined you, at least for a time. You must tell Miss Perrot 
this; add that I shall be at her house to-morrow afternoon. I would 
not have written, only I do not know what you may read in the morning 
papers. Pray God we may recover this blow in time. 


‘*Your loving Father.” 

















